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MARY AND I ARE SORRY. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Twas a little cabin 
Far across the sea, 
Low-roofed and peat-thatched, 
And poor as poor can be. 


But the tiny window 
Half-way to the ground 

With black and white for mourning 
Was pitifully bound. 


To a blue-eyed laddie 

A wandering traveller said, 
“Tell me, little fellow, 

Who here is dead?” 


“No one here,” he answered ; 
“ Garfield, o’er the sea; 
And Mary and I are sorry— 

Sorry as we can be. 


“Father’s over yonder— 
*Twas he sent us word. 
Sure its very strange, sir, 
That you never heard.” 
Just an Irish cabin 
Far across the sea, 
Low-roofed and peat-thatched, 
And poor as poor can be. 


‘And Mary and I are sorry 
That Garfield’s dead,” said he, 
The bare-foot, blue-eyed laddie— 
“As sorry as we can be.” 
O martyr, lowly lying 
Beside the Western lake, 
For thee, around the wide world, 
Hearts are like to break. 
In the new year’s dawning 
How many a home for thee, 
Like that far little cabin, 
Is sorry as it can be! 
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A PROCESSION OF HOLIDAYS. 


WILL honor Christmas in my heart,” 
cried the repentant Serooge to the 
phantom of his future, “and try to keep it 
all the year.” Is all the year too much to 
consecrate to good-will? If there be such 
exuberance and prodigality of rejoicing at 
the holiday season, might not we hoard a 
little to sprinkle the dusty highways of our 
level life? What is best about Christmas 
- the visible and audible expression of 
his. best in human hearts. Can this 
’’ be too good for common uses? What 
‘el  brtghtest about Christmas is the hap- 
py look of ‘minds bent on giving pleasure. 
Would this brightness dazzle us too much 
on the 25th of March or the 25th of Septem- 
ber? The giving of gifts is but the sym- 
bol of that desire to benefit another which 
makes the significance of the token.. Is this 
desire “too costly to wear every day ?” 
head the grooves of this human life run 


























monotony of months of work and worry but 
to observe frequent holidays, days appoint- 
ed for the sweetness of leisure and the joy 
of delighting, golden mile-stones set in the 
market-place, whence the great roads of the 
empire of happiness shall lead ? 

There are red-letter days enough in the 
calendar, if we had the wisdom to observe 
them, as the children do, to ring the year 
with rejoicing. But we have a vague no- 
tion that living is rather a highly moral 
and creditable undertaking than a delight, 
and that, after the age of tops and dolls, it 
is frivolous if not fatuous to “put_an antic 
disposition on.” 

First we have New-Year’s, that strange 
veiled presence, so solemn in its joy, 80 joy- 
ful in its solemnity, so indistinguishably 
like all the other days that follow or pre- 
cede it, so vitally different from all the rest. 
There is no better time in the year to bless 
one’s fellow-creatures, to rejoice in new op- 
portunities, to celebrate the gracious hours 
with a sober cheerfulness whose light shall 
stream far forward along the weeks to come. 

Nor while, 

** Where’er is spoken.a noble thought, 
Where’er a noble deed is wrought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise,” 
can there be a fitter holiday for us to ob- 
serve than the birthday of WASHINGTON. 
For it is not alone the public services he 
rendered which we remember, but the lofti- 
ness of mind, the patience under defeat and 
misrepresentation, the self-sacrifice, the se- 
rene courage which could wait as well as 
dare, the indomitable faith, the greatness 
of goodness, which were in the man. It is 
meet that in his name we should enrich our 
lives with an added day sacred to general 
gladness. 

The tribute we pay to one hero on the 
22d of February we pay to a million heroes 
on the 30th of May. What was at first a 
day of mourning is gently changing into a 
day of loving and tender rejoicing; a day 
when self-sacrifice looks beautiful, and no- 
bleness easily possible to us all; a day whose 
influence abides. 

Even our inherited, noisy, battered, exas- 
perating, unmanageable Fourth of July is a 
child of grace, and gives evidence of reha- 
bilitation in the esteem of the judicious in 
these last years. It really stands for so 
much that we ought to accept it gladly, and 
make it a delightful home holiday, teaching 
the children how much better a guest it is 
than the hot and blowzy rowdy we have too 
long suffered it to seem. 

Then the Fourth-of-July effervescence 
would leave a bead on the cup till the pro- 
mise and potency of Thanksgiving began 
to cast its long-stretching shadow before. 
Thanksgiving is its own excuse for being. 
Everybody is ready to have the finest of 
turkeys, and nearly everybody is ready to 
deserve that crowning mercy by receiving it 
in the proper spirit. And that the Thanks- 
giving attitude of mind maintains itself till 
it passes into the greater ease and vigor of 
the Christmas mental attitude may have 
been once a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof. 

At Christmas we are not only generous, 
we are unselfish. We put our grievances 
out of sight that they may not disturb our 
familiars. We turn the key on our vexa- 
tions. We will not let the ill-conditioned 
head of a single “ worry” peer out to trou- 
ble friend or child or kindred. Even our 
sacred sorrows we hide away. This is a 
reticence and resolve that would go far to 
keep Christmas all the year round. For 
certainly there is no recipe for imparting 
good-will, if not for maintaining it, compa- 
rable to a confirmed cheerfulness; so that 
there is the invocation and the secret of 
perpetual little Christmases in the good 
wish of the old carol, 


“God keep you, merry gentlefolks! 
Let nothing you dismay.” 





(Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
VI. 


Arrnur Amperey had read the secret of Rose 
in her eyes, and the adroit plan of throwing in a 
new emotion—that of curiosity—was an admira- 
ble one. 

Jack Long had saved a life for her. 

Whose life? what life? 

He teased her too apparent desire to find out 
his secret after the most approved fashion, and 
her cheeks grew red and her eyes brilliant as she 
questioned him. 

While they sat together thus talking, they had 
the appearance of the very best possible ap- 
peyoe to a fashionable flirtation in the eyes of 

e 

Mrs) Mortimer was delighted. She welcomed 
Arthur Amberley with one of those smiles which 
he so much appretiated, and with the remark: 
“Your tact is perfect. How did you get her 
eyes off Jack, Townley ?” 

Amberley sank into the seat next the most 

ble woman in New York society with an 
air of virtue rewarded. 

“Why, you see, Mrs. Trevylyan made. Jack 











lite and myself the partners in a little plot. 
She sent for the horse Fountain to Chadwick’s 
Falls, and we were to receive his equine majesty 
at the dépé6t. Of course I gave Jack the job, as 
he is younger and more firm-footed than I am. 
So our modern Alexander, in the reception of Bu- 
cephalus, very unwisely sent his groom up with a 
saddle, and told him to ride Fountain down to 
Dickel’s. Then just remembering in time that a 
strange Western horse would be frightened at 
the elevated road and at civilization generally, 
he hurried up himself to the Grand Central, to 
find Ferris struggling with Fountain, who was 
mad with terror. Indeed, he was backing into 
an engine, when Alexander caught him, faced him 
toward his enemy, and saved his life and legs. 
Don’t you see ?” 

“Rather mixed up, I must admit. Oh, I re- 
member: Alexander turned the horse Bucepha- 
lus toward the sun. Well, Jack turned the horse 
Fountain toward an engine.” 

“Yes; and Fountain—a superb, blue- grass 
Kentucky thorough-bred—is now awaiting Miss 
Rose, and I imagine from her cheek and lip that 
she is hearing all about him.” 

“Very good ; but she is dreadfully green. 
you see her rush at Jack Townley ?” 

“Impulsive, very, but altogether very charm- 
ing—so much youth!” said Amberley, in an ab- 
sent way. It was an unlucky speech, and Mrs. 
Mortimer winced. She had every charm but— 
youth. 

“You must be brave, and tell her of her mis- 
takes,” said Arthur Amberley, whose delicate per- 
ception felt the mistake he had made, and who 
repaired it as well as he could. “Who so well as 
you can give her that necessary savoir-faire with- 
out which her own natural advantages are use- 
less ?” 

Jack Townley, in spite of Mrs. Morella, felt agi- 
tated, remorseful, and profoundly curious about 
Rose. He told his rather disgusted listener of 
Mr. Chadwick’s hospitality, of his having met Rose 
in the West, of their hunting expeditions. 

“You men don’t like to be confronted with 
your rustic lovers at Delmonico’s,” said Mrs. Mo- 
rella, scornfully. “Now do you?” 

“She was not that, I assure you. I never saw 
a more dignified girl,” said Jack Townley, begir- 
ning to be aware that Mrs. Morella had too much 
perfume on her handkerchief. 

“T do not understand the amount of talk which 
that girl starts up,” said Mrs. Morella—“ a great 
awkward, unformed, badly dressed savage, who 
puts her knife into her mouth, drinks out of her 
finger-bowl, talks about ‘some of the terrapin, if 
you please,’ and who rushes at young men as if 
she would knock them down.” 

“She dances well,” said Jack Townley, as Rose 
floated by them in the masculine girdle of Dicky 
Smallwood’s arm. Absorbed as he had apparent- 
ly been, he had watched out of the corner of his 
lady-killer eyes the great change which had come 
over the complexion and the expression of the 
poor little girl, whose pleasure at seeing him had 
been so cruelly damped. 

He did not like to see her so easily consoled, 
very awkward as had been her attack on him, 
dreadfully as he dreaded ridicule. Snob that he 
was, there had been a great genuine heart-throb 
beneath his well-a t, as he re- 
cognized the difference between the genuineness 
of her admiration of him and the utter selfish- 
ness of Mrs, Morella’s back-handed and meretri- 
cious admiration. The wild prairie flower smelled 
very sweet beside the artificial bouquet which Mrs. 
Morella offered. To be sure, he lived in a world 
to which artificiality was necessary, but he was a 
man, and a yo man. 

But Rose did not look at him again, and when 
he came to ask her hand for the galop, she said, 
with a perfect truth which no coquette could have 
feigned, 

a declare, Mr. Townley, I had forgotten all 
about you.’ 

“Mr. Long has made himself very agreeable, 
I imagine.’ 

“He has—he has indeed,” said Rose, thinking 
only of poor Fountain, her dear Fountain, in New 
York, frightened, out of place, and an exile like 
herself. 

Capricious, girlish, changeful, not yet mistress 
of her emotions, angry in her heart at Townley, 
Rose happened in her conduct toward him to be- 
have exactly in the manner most certain to rouse 
the curiosity and the languid worldly heart of the 
lady-killer, 

He was piqued, and it did him good. Jack 
Long returned to claim his partner. When, aft- 
er a most blissful dance, Mrs. Mortimer called 
Rose to tell her that it was time to.go home, that 
young lady looked back at the ballroom with a 
sort of thrill. 

told her that she should remember 
the evening as long as she should live. The first 
ball—who ever forgets it? 
- Arthur Amberley gave her his arm as she de- 
scended cloaked to the carriage. 

“T congratulate you,” said he, pressing her 
arm) ever so slightly to his ‘side. “I have seen 
many débutantes, and I have rarely heard so many 
compliments for any one of them.” 

Rose blushed ‘deeply when Mr. Amberley 
praised; old fellow that he was, she felt that his 
words sank deeply. : 

But Mrs. Mortimer gave her a most terrible 
scolding when. she got into the carriage, anent 
her sudden rush at Jack Townley. It was ’so 
improper, so rude, so unladylike! 

Poor Rose!” 


Did 





There was an acrimonious tone in the lady’s 
voice that struck unfavorably on the young ear, 
and humbled andygrieved as Rose was, she-could 
not but feel that Mrs. Mortimer had-some_other 
grievance besides the dreadful one of her miscon- 
duct. Mrs. Mortimer’s chidings sounded so dif- 
ferent from the soft bnd lovely apologetic tages 
of Mrs. Trevylyan, or the strong, clear, honest 
voice of Miss Amberley. 





Rose had yet to learn the complexity of char- 
acter which goes to make up a wordling, even a 
worlding so thorough-bred and so truly amiable 
externally as Mrs. Mortimer. 

Rose had not heard that fatal phrase from the 
lips of Arthur Amberley, “She has so much 
youth.” But Rose was too truly humbled on 
hearing of her dreadful misdemeanor in the mat- 
ter of going to speak to a gentleman in a ball- 
room, instead of quietly waiting and allowing 
him to speak to her, to be a very severe critic of 
Mrs. Mortimer’s manner. 

She simply sat and wept into one of the many 
faded bouquets which, when they arrived, had 
brought only perfume and joy. 

“T do not know if I shall ever learn. He re- 
minded me of home and—of father,” said poor 
Rose. 

“ And what do you suppose he thinks of your 
modesty, Rose ? He should have called on you, 
and he should have been the first to remember 
that, not you. To be sure, he is a wordling and 
a snob, and I hate him. He is engaged in a 
most outrageous flirtation with a married woman, 
but still he ought to have remembered your hos- 
pitality. Ican not forgive him for that bit of 
ill-breeding.” 

“ And yet you asked him to dinner,” said Rose, 

Mrs. Mortimer disliked being accused of want of 
consistency, and she answered, somewhat sharply : 
“We do not invite men to dinner because of their 
moral qualities, Rose, but for their agreeability, 
and for their fashion. Besides, I hastily impro- 
vised that dinner invitation to save you. Had I 
not done that, the whole club would be laughing 
at you at this moment.” 

“T will go back to Chadwick’s Falls to-morrow,” 
said Rose, now thoroughly insulted. 

“Tam sure I wish you would,” said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, whose right boot pinched her dreadfully ; 
her temper pinched also. She was nervous, tired, 
worn out, and she forgot herself for a moment. 
The carriage stopped at Mrs. Trevylyan’s door, 
and Rose alighted, sobbing bitterly. 

“T am very much obliged for what you have 
done for me,” said Rose, * but I will not come to 
your dinner, and I never wish to go to another 
ball.” 

This was said on the steps, and after the foot- 
man had rung the bell. 

Mrs, Mortimer had a great horror of scenes, 
and a strong desire that her servants should hear 
only the most formal side of every subject. She 
was alarmed at the mountain torrent which her 
own petulance had unloosed, and she hastily call- 
ed Rose back to the carriage. 

“You must control yourself, Rose. Do not 
show every feeling, particularly before servants ; 
they are such dangerous spies. I am sorry I 
spoke as I did. Forgive me,dear. We are both 
tired and cross. I must say, however, you have 
looked very pretty, and behaved very well for 
your first ball. Now go in and go to bed, and I 
will write you a note to-morrow.” 

Rose found the faithful Martha awaiting her 
with a cup of hot chocolate. Martha had too 
much tact and experience to notice the hot face 
and the red eyes, but undressed and soothed the 
débutante silently. 

The sweet sleep that never mocks us by run- 
ning away while we are young and fresh, but re- 
serves its capriciousness for those hours when 
we are old and nervous, blessed the soft lids of 
Rose as soon as she touched her pillow. It was 
twelve o’clock the next day when Martha roused 
her and laid a note on her pillow. 

It was from Mrs. Mortimer. Rose knew her el- 
egant English handwriting, and the stiff, smooth, 
thick paper, without monogram or cipher, which 
betokened the perfect taste of the accomplished 
letter-writer, as well as the sharply marked seal 
of red wax. 


“My pear Rosr,—In my desire to serve you, 
and my anxiety lest you had caused evil and en- 
vious tongues to speak ill of you, I perhaps used 
stronger language than I should have done. I 
feel that I unintentionally hurt your feelings, and 
I apologize. I trust that you will forget my hasty 
expressions, and let nothing come between us in 
our relations of chaperon and protégée. 

“You must not go to Chadwick’s Falls, nor 
must you shun my dinner, It is given to thor- 
oughly establish your positiofi in New York; and 
as you wish with me to save yo. dear aunt any 
pain, suppose we do not let her know of the con- 
tretemps which madeus almost come to blows in 
the ca ? 

“T will call at four to take you to Sidonie De- 
vine’s tea. Ever your friend, 

“Sopata Mortimer.” 
{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
RECEPTION AND. DINNER DRESSES, 


HE modistes are busy at this season of the 
year with elegant toilettes for wedding and 
New- Year receptions, ‘dinners, and Christmas 
balls, Velvet, either plain or brocaded, is the 
favorite material for the basque and train of 
stately dresses, while the petticoat front is com- 
posed of light satin covered with Jace or em- 
broidery, or else.it:is made of some rare brocade 
or Genoa velvét, or perhaps it is wrought ‘all over 
with beads. For such dresses the basque and 
flowinig train should be without ornament, and 
simply made, dependin for their beauty on ‘their 
fine fit and rich material; ‘all decoration is then 
lavished on the front and side breaths that rep- 
resent a petticoat. For this. purpose the fine 
ink Riana Gee ee eet ee ee 
-seasons are now bei revived;.and new laces, 
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and of point de Venise introduced in flounces of 
ssa gaze. A regal dress worn recently by Mrs. 
anderbilt at her daughter’s wedding has a 
basque, paniers, and train of royal purple velvet, 
with the skirt front of pale blue satin, on which 
are flounces of rose point lace of great value. 

The basque of this dress is square in the neck, 
has elbow sleeves, is buttoned with very small flat 
moulds covered with the velvet, has two box pleats 
in the back, is very short on the hips, and is cut 
away from the waist line in front to form two 
sharp points. The only trimming is the beauti- 
ful lace laid on around the square opening of the 
neck flat on the velvet, while an inner row stands 
inside of the square. The sleeves have flat lace 
like an upturned cuff, and a frill falling below. 
The edge of the basque is perfectly plain, and 
dees not show the deep inside facing of blue sat- 
in. The three short breadths of the skirt are of 
satin, with a satin flounce at the foot six inches 
wide, made in double box pleats that are turned 
over at the top and caught together. Above 
this are three flounces of the lace that are differ- 
ently disposed on the sides, the right side having 
a broad jabot held by three blue satin bows, and 
the left having two broad-panelled loops of the 
velvet with blue satin lining, through which the 
lace passes, and is carried up high on the tour- 
nure. The paniers of the velvet form folds in 
front above the flounces, and are arranged differ- 
ently on the sides as the lace requires; thence 
they are lost in the train of long flowing breadths 
of the velvet, pleated into a small space at the 
waist, cut out in oval shape at the bottom, and 
edged with a blue satin pleating that comes from 
beneath like a balayeuse. There are strings un- 
derneath at the sides of the satin breadths to tie 
the skirt back and keep the train in slender 
graceful shape. 

The details of this dress are given thus mi- 
nutely en account of its elegance and simplicity 
—not a flower or superfluous ornament being 
added. The modiste must be an artist to arrange 
these rare laces tastefully without cutting them, 
for this reason scarcely two parures of lace are 
similarly arranged, For instance, a dress for a 
young lady has the shrimp pink satin front of the 
skirt trimmed with Valenciennes lace in an en- 
tirely different manner. The front breadth is 
cut straight, with square corners, and is trimmed 
across the foot and up each side with a fully 
gathered ruffle of the lace, which then descends 
on the side gores, and crosses them to the edge 
of the train. The two open seams thus trimmed 
with lace are then tied together with three bows 
of the satin doubled quite narrow, made into long 
loops with ends, to each of which are attached 
seven strands of pearl beads; ‘The basc ~ and 
demi-train are of brocade, in whieh a small inf@®. 
cate design of many lines of pale blue, saluior, 
olive, and gray nearly covers @ eream white swtin 
ground. This is considered one of the youthful 
patterns of brocade, and is arranged with paniers, 
and a revers on each side of the train that shows 
the pink satin like a lining. The basque has a 
lace square at the neck, with a pink satin vest 
below the opening. A third dress bag the basque 
and train-of dark green velvet, with the front of 
white and gold brocade; the ground of the bro- 
cade is white satin, and the flowers are wrought 
with threads of gold. The velvet basque has a 
half-vest of the brocade below the open pointed 
throat, and is trimmed with pearl beading. An 
upturned cuff of the brocade is around the sleeves, 
with a puff of crépe lisse at the edge. 


MISS VANDERBILT'S TROUSSEAU. 


The trousseau prepared for Miss Vanderbilt is 
so exceptional in its costly elegance as to deserve 
special mention The wedding dress is made of 
“ silver-cloud” brocade, weveu in Lyons for this 
dress, after a design furnisned by the modiste, 
Mrs. Connelly. The clouds of silver rest on a 
background of white satin, and add to the sheen 
and lustre of this royal fabric. This brocade is 
used for the waist and train, while the tablier is 
of white satia draped with lace, which together 
with the bridal veil is valued at $8000, and is the 
wedding gift of the bride’s mother. This tablier 
is a flat petticoat front of three breadths,on which 
are deep pleatings of.tulle trimmed with satin 
bands, and these pleatings support the lace 
flounces, and bring out the exquisite branches of 
point de Venise and of Alengon that are combined 
with the regulation rose point. The paniers are 
of the brocade, and give a bouffant effect on the 
sides as well as at the top of the great train. 
There are five breadths of the brocade in the train 


(which is three yards long’ at its greatest length), 


so held in place that it is very slender, and fol- 
lows the motions of the wearer gracefully. A 
hair-cloth lining supports the entire trains. there 
is an inside facing of satin a yard deep, a wide 
balayeuse of rows of insertion, muslin, and lace, 
while at'the very edge is a great-ruche of doubled 
satin in triple box pleats turned upward on the 
fabric. The waist of,the brocade is pointed in 
front, has square neck and elbow sleeves. Lace 
arniture is in the neck and sleeves. All bead- 
ng of pearls and passementéri¢ is-avoided, as 
they would mar the purity of this exquisite dress, 
and its sentiment is further enhanced by the use 
of natural flowets in the corsage, and for attach- 
ing the point lace veil. 

Among the other dresses of this, trousseau_is a 
reception dress of pink satin with brocaded moons, 
combined with soft green brocade of the same 
design. . The basque and train are pink, and the 
shawl dtapery of the front is green, with beaded 
appliqué embroidery and fringe of both colors for 
the trimming. A ball dress of white and silver 
is partly tulle, partly brocade, and-partly silver 

uze dotted with silv is, and has down the 
Sout 1 wise trails of Variegated roses, with 
masses of white lilacs. The low corsage, sharply 
pointed, and laced behind, is made of the 
with a bertha of beaded tulle. A visiting 
is of sapphire blue velvet, with 
border of silver-fox fur. 





for day receptions, visits, and church, has a brown 
brocaded velvet coat in Louis Quinze style, lined 
throughout with gray-blue satin, worn over a 
pleated skirt of plain brown velvet. A tea gown 
has the Watteau over-dress of mauve brocaded 
satin draped with violet velvet bows, and a skirt 
of cream-colored brocade with festooned flounces 
of lace. A robe de chambre of pale blue watered 
plush lined with white satin Surah has a shoulder 
cape of lace, with jabots of lace down the front, 
also lace cuffs and pockets. A second morning 
dress, of pink satin Surah, also lined with white 
satin, has a cape and borders of mouse-colored 
ridged plush, with creamy lace in the neck and 
sleeves, A wrapper with long train is made of 
cream-colored brocaded Surah lined throughout 
with plush of the same delicate tint, and trimmed 
with fully gathered frills of lace. 


BLACK DRESSES FOR RECEPTIONS. 


Black satin dresses elaborately trimmed with 
black lace and solid jet trimmings are the favorite 
black toilettes for dinners and receptions. These 
are usually all black, but imported dresses have 
color introduced, especially dark yellow like old 
gold, deep red, and white, Spanish lace is most 
used on these, and is shown in pure silk hand- 
made lace, with new designs of fruit and leaves. 
This lace forms the sleeves in gathered rows 
around the arm on French dresses, and a sort of 
cap of jet is at the top of the armhole. The col- 
ored satin forms a gathered plastron at the top, 
and above this are soft frills of lace that stand or 
fall in a graceful fashion that is far prettier than 
any stiffened ruff. New bodices on such dresses 
are straight across in front, and deeply pointed 
behind. Rows of the fine jet trimming are placed 
horizontally across the front, and edge the point 
of the back, which is completed by a large bow of 
long drooping loops. The colored satin is then 
arranged in the middle of the skirt front in two 
deep valances or flounces that cover it from belt 
to foot. These wide flounces are Jaid in five 
lengthwise pleats to within ten inches of their 
edges, where they are shirred slightly, making a 
gathered flounce, which is cut out in scallops or 
points. Paniers of the satin are at the top, and 
there are flat panel breadths on the siles cover- 
ed with jabots of the lace and rows of jet. This 
train is also flowing, and without trimming. 


BALL DRESSES. 


White tulle with silver threads and perhaps 
stripes of color is used for ball dresses this win- 
ter. This silvered tulle is shown with stripes and 
with dots, and is employed as the transparent 
moeauiing of satin dresses. [mn some of the pret- 
fies) j.atterne there are stripes of rose satin an 
inch wide, crinkled like erepe, or shirred, while 
between these aré wider white tulle stripes with 
length ise threads of silver, This combination 
of rose, silver, and white is very fasitionable this 
winter. A similar design is shown in Nile green 
with silver, and in ciel blue with silver. White 
gauze of soft crape-like texture has silver threads 
running irregularly through it. Low. corsages, 
sharply pointed, and with the round neck finish- 
ed by a bertha, or Grecian folds that cross the 
bust diagonally, are used with these dresses. 
Sometimes the low corsage is made of the satin 
or of moiré, and the tinsel tulle is used merely 
for the bertha. Imported ball dresses for young 
ladies are of pink, white, or chaudron red satin 
or moiré, trimmed with flounces and bertha of 
white silk embroidery on tulle. Three or four 
wide flounces surround the skirt, and are usually 
mounted on satin flounces that extend an inch 
below the transparent flounce. This is very hand- 
some in the fashionable shade of pink satin, with 
the paniers, back drapery, and pointed corsage 
of pink moiré, The paniers are a deep full puff, 
curving out from each side of the sharp point in 
the front of the waist, and are trimmed on the 
lower edge with the embroidered tulle turned 
upward, with the scallops at the top. The back 
drapery forms a great bow, with two loops hang- 
ing half way down the skirt, and wide ends that 
hang to. the foot, and are trimmed across with 
tulle embroidery, There are no sleeves to the 
dress, as the deep bertha, made of a slightly gath- 
ered frill of the wrought tulle, covers the top of 
the arms.’ The corsage bouquet of roses is worn 
directly in the middle of the front, and there are 
smaller roses in the hair. A black velvet dog. 
collar with a ruby pendant, and bracelets set with 
rubies, are the ornaments. 

Very “high drapery. and full paniers are used 
on evening dresses, as the trains permit these 
where the short skirts of day dresses do not. Pa- 
risian modistes have revived the vertugadin, a 
sort of farthingale, which gives the effect of two 
full puffs attached to pointed antique waists, form- 
ing a long-eurved~panier ; this is illustrated on 
_page 12 of the present.number of the Bazar, with 
the stylish low corsage accompanying it. The 
trails.of flowers shown there are revived for mid- 
winter ball dresses, atid there are short skirts of 
dancing dresses that are bordered at ‘the foot 
with wreaths of leaves, or else masses of roses, 
crushed togéther, without. foliage, instead of the 
~usual pleated flounce or balayeuse trimming. The 
draped: trains seen on imported dresses do not 
find.favor here; the preference still remains for 
straight. flowing breadths, either three or four, 
according’to the length of the train, and a very 
. simple finish atthe foot, like a balayeuse pleatin 
or else there is no trimming whatever. Fren 
dresses,on the contrary, have wide shirred flounces, 
and.sometimés three or four narrow pleatings. 
A lining of white crinoline muslin is put inside 
most trains, no matter how rich the fabric is of 
which they are made, and the wide balayeuse 
flounce of pleated muslin and lace at the foot is 
made heavy and full enough to support. the end 
of the train. The Parisian rule for shoes with 
full-dress toilettes is to have the slipper to match 
dark fabric of the train of the dress, with 
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used in the tablier, 








stockings’ to correspond with the lighter color 


VELVETEEN, 


The serviceable velveteen so long in favor with 
English ladies has been little used here because 
of the poor qualities hitherto offered. The new- 
ly imported Nonpareil velveteen, however, with a 
short close pile and fine texture, is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, when made up, from Lyons velvet. 
The introduction of plush has taught ladies that 
fabrics having very long pile are easily defaced 
and perishable, hence the shorter pile stuffs are 
preferred. The velveteen should be made with 
the pile inclined upward in all parts of the gar- 
ment. It may be had in dark rich shades of 
sapphire blue, garnet, bottle green, olive, seal 
brown, and black, suitable for street costumes or 
for house dresses. It is twenty-four inches wide, 
and costs $1 a yard; from twelve to fifteen yards 
are sold for a simple costume ; it is very effect- 
ive when combined with satin or moiré, but the 
taste of the season is for making such costumes 
entirely of the velvet, and with very little trim- 
ming. 

VARIETIES. 


A double puff of white or cream-colored crépe 
lisse is seen inside the neck and wrists.of Worth’s 
dresses, Young ladies are wearing very narrow 
pleatings of doubled tulle around the throat. 
What is called the Worth ruffling for the same 
purpose is three graduated rows of finely crimp- 
ed lisse, each edged with very narrow Valen- 
ciennes, 

A new lace seen on imported dresses has the 
flowers of white lace applied to black tulle in a 
most effective way. 

The white Spanish lace with large polka dots 
is used for garniture of young ladies’ evening 
dresses, also for fichus and scarfs to be worn 
with high corsages, and makes them more dressy. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy ; and Messrs ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and Le Bourituier Bro- 
THERS, 








PERSONAL. 


Ir seems that we New-Yorkers are about to 
have a live prince dwelling among us. An 
American lady writes from Nice that at one of 
the stores where her friends had made extensive 
purchases the proprietor showed them some 
magnificent furniture which he was making for 
WiLuiaM K. VANDERBILT, of New York. On 
everything there was a crest or crown worked 
or woven, Finally the shop-men showed them 
a magnificent enamel of the same, framed, and 
told. them that Mr. VANDERBILT had lately 
bought the title of Prince of Rome, and was 
having the creet put upon everything in his new 
house, wallpaper and all, - 

—Our national huseet has crogged (2) * ocean, it 
seems, in the weke-ef tourists, to make them 
feel more at home under foreign skies. Au to 
teresting ae letter just received from su 
American hidy whois passing the winter at Nic#” 
says: “There have been any number of mo6s- 
qguitoes here, which have made it impossible to 








sleep without nets, and I could quite imagin 
niyself in New York in the middie of summer, as 
far as they were concerned. I always thought 
mosquitos 9 steely American imstiution;ané 
was amazed at finding them here. 
during the day they do not trouble us atall.”’ 

—Mrs. Joun Jacos Astor paid recently forty 
thousand dollars for a pair of Japanese bronze 
vases, and five thousand for an antique cabinet. 
Mr. E. H. Housg, who has resided for many 
years in Japan, says it is as difficult now to pur- 
chase articles of real merit in Japan as it is to 
get old furniture in America. 

—Mrs. Noan Woops has founded the Blake 
Scholarship at Bowdoin, in memory of her son, 
at a cost of five thousand dollars. 

—It is said that Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
PARTE is preparing a system for the phonetic 
representation of the Welsh language, 

—The Empress of Austria has set a fashion, 
already largely followed in Europe, of wearing 
the hair flowing over the shoulders. 

—The estimates of the police expenses of Rus- 
sia this year exceed those of last year by a mill- 
ion rubles. 

—The English aré-telling a story that just be- 
fore the sudden_death of the Earl of Airlie in 
Colorado, Lady AIRLIEz, who’ was in Scotland, 
heard the’drum’ taps of the glrestly drummer 
who always announces a death among the OeIL- 
VIES. 

—MariA VON BLOCKET, who was a-pupil of 
BeeTuoven’s, has just died in Vienna, at the age 
of ow. Me 

—Rosa Bonueor has rented the Villa Ste.-Hé- 
léne, at Nice, for the winter. 

—Professor SIEMENS has announced that the 
electric light stimulates vegetation, as it favors 
the formation of chlorophyl, and thus may “be 
used in forcing the growth of plants. 

—Miss CaTHERine WOLFE has given twenty- 
five hundsed dollars to the American Episeopul 
Church at Rome, in Italy. , , 

—Mrs. CORNWALLIS WesT, who may preside 
at the British Legation in Washington, is a bru- 
nette, charming when animated, rather hollow- 
eyed and worn when in repose. She is small, 
graceful, dresses in exquisite taste, and-is a de- 
voted mother. ‘ ; 

—The young heir-apparent of Japan, Kan-1n- 
NO-MTYA, will be sent to Paris to finish his stud- 
_ies next year. 

—Rumor says that one of the Von SteuBEens 
left his heart in America, and is coming back to 
see about it. 

—The Earl of Lonsdale, who is already im- 
mensely wealthy, has just had eighty thousand 

unds left him by an eccentric tradesman. Tle 
eir at law, an architect in London, intends to 
dispute the will, it is said. : 

—The last Duke of Portland was a peculiar 
character. He was always tearing down and 


building up, making under-ground and 
a subterranean riding-schocl, disgidlaing himself 
as a “nav 


” to escape attentionand hating 
women. The present duke is quite a different 
person, and has just settled five hundred thou-. 
sand dollars on his step-mother. 

—The daughters of the old tenor Mario are 
married in London, but have never been able to 
persuade their father to visit. them, as he is well 
enough contented in his Roman home, ° At last 





they consulted his old friend, Prince Opgscat- 
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CHI, who thereupon invited him on a little ex- 
cursion, starting in a comfortable car with wraps 
and lunch. At first, interested in conversation, 
he did not notice how time was passing; but 
after a while, asking where they were going, was 
told, ‘* Ob, a little farther,” the answer being re- 
peated till “returning were as tedious as go 
o’er,”’ when the Prince said, “‘ Well, if you must 
know, to London’’; and there he is with his 
children to-day. 

—The residence of the CHATEAUBRIAND family 
at St. Malo is to be pulled down, leaving only 
the room in which the poet was born, and whore 
windows look out on the bay, and the island 
where his solitary tomb is washed by the waves. 

—The two Cincinnati young ladies whose 
carved bedstead, exhibited at the Centennial Ex- 
position, received such high praise, have gone 
to Florence to study sculpture under Preston 
PowERs. 

—Madame Grefvy is said to be full of house- 
hold virtues, but to dress like a dowdy. The 
Princesse de Radzivill, on the other hand, wears 
toilettes that are altogether too lovely. 

—ARKWRIGHT 8 Original spinning-jenny, about 
a foot long, with four spindles, rude, and so worn 
as to be ready to fall apart, is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum of Patents. 

—Mr. TENNYSON has been visiting his son 
HaLviaM TENNYSON. He has been at Newsteud 
abbey, and has thoroughly explored Sherwood 

orest. 

—MARGARET GorpDON (Lady BANNERMAN) is 
said to have been CARLYLE’S first love. 

—It is reported that the VANDERBILT stables 
surpass those of the Roman Emperor who loved 
horses. There are Turkey carpets in the men’s 
apartments, and all the surroundings are superb. 
In front are colossal terra cottas by Kemeys, the 
sculptor. 

—At the request of the librarian of the Oxford 
Union, Oscar WiLDE presented the Union with 
his book, which by a vote of the members was 
ignominiously refused. 

—Mrs. Moors, wife of a Tennessee member of 
Congress, is said to carry off the palm for beauty 
at Washington this winter. 

—Mr. Burne-Jones has treated the subject of 
the Woman of Samaria in a stained glass win- 
dow, after the esthetic manner, but not to the 
popular pleasure. 

—GAMBETTA and VicTOR Huo are now neigh- 
bors in Paris, and have exchanged calls. 

—The head-quarters of the ladies’ “ Hare and 
Hounds” are at New Rochelle, and Mrs. De- 
LANCEY KANE, Mrs. Ise.in, Mrs. Hoyt, and oth- 
ers well known in society are said to be among 
the members. The “hare” is a swift-footed 
young lady, fotlowed closely by the ** hounds,” 
and the costume is scarlet Jersey, knickerbock- 
ers and skirts, long party-colored stockings, ten- 
nis shoes, and Tam o’ Shanter cap. Gentlemen 
are occasionally admitted to the dinner that fol- 
lows the sport. 

—One of the late English weeklies says that 


Gail Hamilton is « charming and accomplished 
woman of the world and of letters, that she is 
; @i.wcrried and has a good fortune of her own, 


and takes He? psepdonuym from the family seat 
of ber people; thé edtteris also much amused 
ata nete in her privately ciretiliveds, orale 
ALLEN Dover, where, having quoted in the text 
a letter saying WHITTIER was quite a dandy ta 
dress, she adds, “I print this for revenge on 
Mr. Warrrier, who not only refused to tell me 
in what kind of dress his old friend and school- 
mate Exiza TILestTon w narried, but railed at 
for asking.” 

The wife ofthe poet Ronert BucHan aN has 
lately died. She was a since Of Harner J 
author of The Queen of Connaughi, 

—The heir to the Bonapartist hopes, F 
Victor NAPOLEON, has lately taken his der 
as Bachelor of Sciences, being one of eight s 
cessful candidates out of fifty-eight examined 

—Ata dinner given the other day at the Goi 
en Lion, Paris, in honor of the foreign commis- 
sioners to the Electrical Exhibition, Consul- 
General WALKER told the story of FRANKLIN’S 
dinner in Philadelphia a hundred years ago, 
where the kitchen fire was lighted by electricity, 
the game killed by shocks from a battery, aud 
the spit also turned by the magic fluid. 

—Every, year, on his birthday, the daughters 
of the Prince of Wales play for him a short dra- 
matic piece to show their progress in foreign 
languages. 

—Miss Emma THurRsBY, while singing in Scan- 
dinavia, learned a host of Swedish and Norwesbin 
songs, and when encored at a concert, came out 
with them, to the wild delight of her audiences. 

—Mr. Joun Mackay gave a dinner at WeLck- 
ER’s; in Washington, shortly since, to Mr. Rose- 
NER, at- which the menu was evgraved'on silyer 
plates. 

—A portrait of LutHeEr, until now unknown, 
stamped upon gilt “eather, has recently been 
found in an old Leipsic church: 

—The right hand of M. Scusurer-Kestner, 
a French Senator,.and uncle to Madame JuLzes 
FERRY, was. calcined to the bone lately by the 
explosion of a*vase*while trying an important 
experiment-in his laboratory in Alsace. 

—The former slaves of Mr. Jonn B. Morris 
inlierit all his estate; his will having just been 
probated in Kentucky. 

—JOHN PHitip: KemMBie’s gold repeater was 
lately given-to Henry Irvine in Edinburgh. 

—ADELINA PaTTI can sing in seven different 
tongues, 

—Madame PERREE, who has been admitted to 
the practice of medicine, is the second woman 
so honored by the faculty of Paris. She is mar- 
ried, and the mother of a family. An East In- 
dian princess recently sent a secret letter to the 
Queen, telling her of the incalculable good fe- 
male physicians were to work in the zenanas, 
where no male doctor was allowed, and women 
suffered tortures through*the ignoratce of at- 
tendants. ip 

'—General Ketrsx’s«hair and beard are gray, 
but his face is so free of wrinkles andj his com- 
plexion so*fair that he does. not look his forty- 
nine years, He is of the Ohio build, with plea- 
sant but hers 3 polished manners, and has a way 
of throwing his arm around the ueck of a mem- 
ber, as Mr. GakFTELD Ased to do. : 

—Owing to~tire-fact that Napotgon Ber- 
“BRAND, son of the marshal that went into exile 
with Napotzon L., forgot to destroy a will which 
he made in favor of a stranger to the family, 
thirty years since, all his valuable Napoleonic 
relics and correspondence have fallen into the 
hands of this stranger, instead of into those of 











ter. 


Madame HorTENSE BERTRAND THAYER, his sis- 
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mond Blossom Design. 
rPHIS irregularly shaped frame is used 
for calendars or for small photographs 
or menus, indifferently. Slightly varying 
the design, by omitting the opening and 
arranging the branch a little differently, 
and adding another bird or two, it is used 
on paper-weights, sachets, stands to hold 
postal cards, telegraphic forms, etc., letter 
cases, tablets, and all sorts of small flat 
articles. It is worked on olive green satin, 
with stems and small leaves in gold thread, 
flowers in two shades of palest pink, bird 
in three shades of pale blue, back and 
edges of wings lightest, beak and eyes 
gold thread. It is also spread across bel- 
lows covers, the same shape and size as 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIV., 
with cobweb design. Hn passant, we may 
remark that the cobweb design also ap- 
pears, slightly modified to suit the exigen- 
vies of the case, on all the small articles 
we have mentioned above. Sometimes the 
little trumpet-shaped flowers are worked in 
eoral-color, at others a spray of the pink 
almond in this present design is substituted 
for the trumpet-flower. Again, the bam- 
boo design, illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
XIV., as a picture frame, serves for the same 
purposes. One lovely album was bound in 
dark brown velvet; in the lower left-hand 
corner began a branch of the bamboo, reach- 
ing about half way across and rather more 
than half way up the album, worked solid 
in gold thread. It was most effective, and 
did not require much labor, and certainly 
no eye for color. A threefold fire-screen, 
with panels of brown satin, about two feet 
by eighteen inches, mounted in dark brown 
wood, was worked in this pink almond pat- 
tern, much enlarged, and with other sprays 
added, but easy enough for any one to 
carry out who has once got the idea. The 
branches and stems were in brown silks, the 
flowers solid, shaded pink and white, the 
birds, large and somewhat like the two al- 
ready given in the “ Musye Portfolio,” Bazar 
No. 22, Vol. XIV., were in whites and 
browns. Each panel was slightly different 
from the other, but the beauty of the screen 
Jay almost wholly in the contrast between 
the pinks and whites and the sheeny dark 
brown satin, This screen, mounted and all, 
cost $100, 





Rose Design for Carriage Rug. 

FP\HIS is usually done on dark blue-green 

serge, the brownish-green leaves in out- 
line, button-holed and veined, the flovers 
solid in faint dull pink. A séta blanket is 
often made in the-saine way, but on cream 
satin sheeting, to correspond with the wild- 
rose sofa-eack design illustrated in Bazar 
No, 89, Vol. XIV. 
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JAPANESE CALENDAR FRAME.—ALMOND BLOSSOM DESIGN.—FULL SIZE. 
From tue Sovru Kxensineton Roya. Sonoo. or Ant Nexpixu-Woxrk. 


Ball Toilette. 
See illustration on page 12. 

HIS graceful toilette represents the new 

vertugadin or farthingale dress, worn in 
Paris. The petticoat front of this dress is 
of ivory white satin, trimmed with Spanish 
lace; the satin is arranged in festoons of 
up-turned pleats, edged with full flounces 
of Spanish lace, and ornamented by five 
bouquets of variegated roses that may be 
either natural or artificial; a pleating of 
satin is under the lace flounce at the foot. 
The corsage, farthingale, and train are of 
rosy mauve faille. The low corsage, point- 
ed in front and back, is laced behind, and 
has the shoulder-strap, as well as the small 
sleeves and bertha, hemmed with small 
puffings of mauve gauze; a pleating of 
white tulle edges the neck and the top of 
the sleeves. A jardiniére of roses crosses 
the front of the corsage. The farthingale 
puffs are attached to the pointed corsage. 
The oval train is slightly draped, and has 
a wide shirred flounce for its trimming, 
with satin pleating below. Mauve slippers. 
Long ivory white gloves. Ruby jewelry. 
Louis XV. fan. Roses in the low coiffure. 





Visiting Toilette. 
See illustration on page 12. 

HIS rich costume has a skirt of black 

moiré, trimmed with Spanish lace, and 
a polonaise of dark red brocaded velvet. 
The skirt is laid in double box pleats, and 
trimmed in front with a valance of Spanish 
lace, which is fastened at each side by a 
bow of black satin ribbon. The polonaise 
is of very simple shape, buttoned down the 
front, draped high on each side by a red 
satin bow, and is edged all around with a 
black Spanish lace flounce. The front 
forms a short apron, and the back is draped 
voluminously to form bouffant puffs. The 
poke bonnet is of black plush, trimmed 
with a twist of red satin, and red ostrich 
plumes. 





ARTISTIC FIRE-SCREENS. 

CREENS of all sorts occupy the art- 

worker’s attention, and for the moment, 
the Queen Anne and the Chippendale are 
the prevalent kinds for the fire-place. The 
former simply requires one large breadth 
of material, while the latter, with its oaken 
frame and railed dado, is furnished with 
four pieces to be inserted in the back and 
front of the two flaps. For such panels 
tapestry- work is in great request; it is 
wrought in the old Windsor colors, with a 
French wool, much resembling crewels in 
its lustre and wiriness, but of a coarser 
make, which allows it to fill up the coarse 
canvas more richly than fine wool, A new 
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ROSE DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE RUG.—Faom tae Sours Kensincron Rorat Scuoon or Art Negpte-Work, 








JANUARY 7, 1882. 


design for such a screen is a falconer with his 
hawk and dog, surrounded by trophies and.em- 
broidered fruit ; other designs are landseapes and 
armorial bearings, encircled with figures of grif- 
fins and grotesque characters. 





{Begun in Harvenr’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIV.) 
MARION FAY. 
: By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avtuor or “ Dooror Tuornn,” “Is He Porrnsoy ?” 
“Tun Duke's Cutcporen,” “ Joun Catnicatr,” 
* Orcey Faum,” ‘Tux Warpen,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


THE POST-OFFICE, 


Wuen George Roden came home that evening, 
the matter was discussed between him and his 
mother at great length. She was eager with him, 
if not to abandon his love, at any rate to under- 
stand how impossible it was that he should mar- 
ry Lady Frances. She was very tender with him, 
full of feeling, full of compassion and sympathy ; 
but she was persistent in declaring that no good 
could come from such an engagement. But he 
would not be deterred in the least from his reso- 
lution, nor would he accept it as possible that he 
should be turned from his object by the wishes 
of any person as long as Lady Frances was true 
tohim. ‘“ You speak as if daughters were slaves,” 
he said. f 

“So they are; so women must be—slaves to 
the conventions of the world. A young woman 
ean hardly run counter to her family on a ques- 
tion of marriage. She may be persistent enough 
to overcome objections, but that will be becauss 
the objections themselves are not strong enough 
to stand against her. 
will be very strong.” 

“We will see, mother,” he said. She who knew 
him well perceived that it would be vain to talk 
to him further. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “I will go out to Hendon, 
perhaps on Sunday. That Mr. Vivian is a plea- 
sant fellow, and as Hampstead does not wish to 
quarrel with me, I certainly will not quarrel with 
him.” 

Roden was generally popular at his office, and 
had contrived to make his occupation there plea- 
sant to himself and interesting; but he had his 
little troubles, as will happen to most men in all 
walks of life. His came to him chiefly from the 
ill manners of a fellow-clerk who sat in the same 
room with him, and at the same desk. There 
were five who occupied the apartment—an elderly 
gentleman and four youngsters. The elderly gen- 


But here the objections 





tleman was a quiet, civil, dull old man, who nev- 


to put up with the frivolities of youth, if they did 
not become too uproarious, or antagonistic to dis- 
cipline. When they did, he had but one word of 
rebuke. ‘ Mr. Crocker, I will not have it.” Be- 
yond that he had never been known to go in the 
way either of reporting the misconduct of his 
subordinates to other superior powers, or in quar- 
relling with the young men himself. Even with 
Mr. Crocker, who no doubt was troublesome, he 
contrived to maintain terms of outward friend- 
ship. His name was Jerningham, and next to 
Mr, Jerningham in age came Mr. Crocker, by 
whose ill-timed witticisms our George Roden was 
not unfrequently made to suffer. This had some- 
times gone so far that Roden had contemplated 
the necessity of desiring Mr. Crocker to assume 
that a bond of enmity had been established be- 
tween them; or, in other words, that they were 
not “to speak” except on official subjects. But 
there had been an air of importance about such 
a proceeding of which Crocker hardy seemed to 
be worthy; and Roden had abstained, putting off 
the evil hour from day to day, but still conscious 
that he must do something to stop vulgarities 
which were distasteful to him. 

The two other young men, Mr. Bobbin and Mr. 





Geraghty, who sat at a table by themselves, and 
were the two junior clerks in that branch of the 
office, were pleasant and good-humored enough. 
They were both young, and as yet not very useful 
to the Queen. They were apt to come late to 
their office, and impatient to leave it when the 
hour of four drew nigh. There would sometimes 
come a storm through the department, moved by 
some unseen but powerful and unsatisfied Aolus, 
in which Bobbin and Geraghty would be threat- 
ened to be blown into infinite space. Minutes 
would be written, and rumors spread about, pun- 
ishments would be inflicted, and it would be given 
to be understood that now one and then the other 
would certainly have to return to his disconsolate 
family at the very next offense. There was a 
question at this very moment whether Geraghty, 
who had come from the sister island about twelve 
months since, should not be returned to King’s 
County. No doubt he had passed the civil serv- 
ice examiners with distinguished applause; but 
| Aolus hated the young Crichtons who came to 
| him with full marks, and had declared that Ger- 
aghty, though no doubt a linguist, a philosopher, 
and a mathematician, was not worth his salt as a 
Post-office clerk. But he, and Bobbin also, were 
protected by Mr. Jerningham, and were well liked 
by George Roden. 

That Roden was intimate with Lord Hamp- 
stead had become known to his fellow-clerks. 
The knowledge of this association acted some- 
what to his advantage and somewhat to his injury. 
His daily companions could not but feel a reflect- 
ed honor in their own intimacy with the friend of 
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the eldest son of a marquis, and were anxious to | who believed that the day might come when Mr, 
stand well with one who lived in such high so- | Jerningham would rouse himself in his wrath. 


ciety. Such was natural; but it was natural also 
that envy should show itself in ridicule, and that 
the lord should be thrown in the clerk’s teeth 
when the clerk should be deemed to have given 
offense. Crocker, when it first became certain 
that Roden passed much of his time in company 
with a young lord, had been anxious enough to 
foregather with the fortunate youth who sat op- 
posite to him; but Roden had not cared much for 
Crocker’s society, and hence it had come to pass 
that Crocker had devoted himself to jeers and 
witticisms. Mr. Jerningham, who in his very soul 
respected a marquis, and felt something of gen- 
uine awe for anything that touched the peerage, 








held his fortunate junior in unfeigned esteem 
from the moment in which he became aware of 
| the intimacy, He did in truth think better of 
the clerk because the clerk had known how to 
| make himself a companion toa lord. He did not 
want anything for himself. He was too old and 
settled in life to be desirous of new friendships. 
He was naturally conscientious, gentle, and un- 
assuming. But Roden rose in his estimation, and 
Crocker fell, when he became assured that Ro- 
den and Lord Hampstead were intimate friends, 
and that Crocker had dared to jeer at the friend- 
ship. A lord is like a new hat—the one on the 
arm, the other on the head, are no evidences of 
mental superiority. But yet they are taken, and 
not incorrectly taken, as signs of merit. The in- 
creased esteem shown by Mr. Jerningham for Ro- 
den should, I think, be taken as showing Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s good sense and general appreciation. 
The two lads were both on Roden’s side. Ro- 
den was not a rose, but he lived with a rose, and 
the lads, of course, liked the scent of roses. They 
did not particularly like Crocker, though Crocker 
had a dash about him which would sometimes 
win their flattery. Crocker was brave and impu- 
dent and self-assuming. They were not as yet 
sufficiently advanced in life to be able to despise 
Crocker. Crocker imposed upon them. But 
should there come anything of real warfare be- 
tween Crocker and Roden, there could be no doubt 
but that they would side with Lord Hampstead’s 
friend. Such was the state of the room at the 
Post-office when Crocker entered it on the morn- 
ing of Lord Hampstead’s visit to Paradise Row 
Crocker was a little late. He was often a lit- 
tle late, a fact of which Mr. Jerningham ought to 
have taken more stringent notice than he did. 
Perhaps Mr. Jerningham rather feared Crocker. 
Crocker had so read Mr, Jerningham’s character 
as to have become aware that his senior was soft, 
and perhaps timid. He had so far advanced in 
this reading as to have learned to think that he 
could get the better of Mr. Jerningham by being 
loud and impudent. He had, no doubt, hitherto 


| been successful, but there were those in the office | 


“AH, EH, OH,” SAID THE OLD GENTLEMAN. “YOU, 1 BELIEVE, ARE MR. GEORGE RODEN.” 


“Mr. Crocker, you are late,” said Mr, Jerning- 
“Mr. Jerningham, I am late. I scorn false ex- 
cuses, Geraghty would say that his watch was 
wrong. Bobbin would have eaten something that 
had disagreed with him. Roden would have been 
detained by his friend Lord Hampstead.” To 
this Roden made no reply even by a look. “ For 
me, I have to acknowledge that I did not turn 
out when I was called. Of twenty minutes I 
have deprived my country; but as my country 
values so much of my time at only 74d, it is 
hardly worth saying much about it.” 

“You are frequently late.” 

“When the amount has come up to £10, I 
will send the Postmaster-General stamps to that 
amount.” He was now standing at his desk, op- 
posite to Roden, to whom he made a low bow. 
“Mr. George Roden,” he said, “I hope that his 
lordship is quite well,” 

“The only lord with whom I am acquainted is 
quite well; but I do not know why you should 
trouble yourself about him.” 

“T think it becoming in one who takes th 
Queen’s pay to show a decorous anxiety as to the 
Queen’s aristocracy. I have the greatest respect 
for the Marquis of Kingsbury. Have not you, 
Mr. Jerningham ?” 

‘Certainly I have. But if you would go to 
your work, instead of talking so much, it would 
be better for everybody.” 

“Tam at my work already. Do you think that 
I can not work and talk at the same 
n, my boy, if you would 


time ? sob 






open that window, do 





you think it would hurt your complexion?” Bob- 
bin opened the window. ‘“ Paddy, where were you 
last night?” Paddy was Mr. Geraghty. 

I was dining, then, with my sister’s mother-in- 
law.” 

“ What—the O'Kelly, the great legislator and 
Home Ruler, whom his country so | s,and Par- 
liament so hates! I don’t think any Home Ruler’s 
relative ought to be ved into the service. Do 








you, Mr. Jerningham ? 
“T think Mr. Geraght 
tle more eareful, will do 
ice,” said Mr. Jerning! 
‘I hope that 


a lit- 


f he will only be 
great credit to the serv- 





is may think the same.” 


olus was the name by which a certain pundit 
} 


was known at the office—a violent and imperious 


iatured, 





secretary, but not in the main 
when last I heard of his opi , seemed to have 
his doubts about poor Paddy.” This was a dis- 
agreeable subject, and it was felt by them all that 
it might better be left in silence. From that time 
the work of the day was continued with no more 
than moderate interruptions till the hour of 
luncheon, when the usual attendant entered with 
the usual mutton-chops. “I wonder if Lord 
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Hampstead has mutton-chops for luncheon?” 
asked Crocker. 

“ Why should he not ?” asked Mr. Jerningham, 
foolishly. 

“There must be some kind of gilded cutlet upon 
which the higher members of the aristocracy re- 
gale themselves. I suppose, Roden, you have seen 
his lordship at lunch ?” 

“T dare say I have,” said Roden, angrily. He 
knew that he was annoyed, and was angry with 
himself at his own annoyance. 

“Are they golden, or only gilded?” asked 
Crocker. 

“TI believe you mean to make yourself dis- 
agreeable,” said the other. 

“Quite the reverse. I mean to make myself 
agreeable, only you have soared so high of late 
that ordinary conversation has no charms for you. 
Is there any reason why Lord Hampstead’s lunch 
should not be mentioned ?” 

“ Certainly there is,” said Roden. 

“Then, upon my life, I can not see it. If you 
talked of my mid-day chop, I should not take it 
amiss.” 

“T don’t think a fellow should ever talk about 
another fellow’s eating unless he knows the fel- 
low.” This came from Bobbin, who intended it 
well, meaning to fight the battle for Roden as 
well as he knew how. 

“ Most sapient Bobb,” said Crocker, “ you seem 
to be unaware that one young fellow, who is Ro- 
den, happens to be the peculiarly intimate friend 
of the other fellow, who is the Earl of Hampstead. 
Therefore the law, as so clearly laid down by your- 
self, has not been infringed. To return to our 
muttons, as the Frenchman says, what sort of 
lunch does his lordship eat ?” 

“You are determined to make yourself dis- 
agreeable,” said Roden. 

“T appeal to Mr. Jerningham whether I have 
said anything unbecoming.” 

“Tf you appeal to me, I think you have,” said 
Mr. Jerningham. 

“You have, at any rate, been so successful in 
doing it,” continued Roden, “ that I must ask you 
to hold your tongue about Lord Hampstead. It 
has not been by anything I have said that you 
have heard of my acquaintance with him. The 
joke is a bad one, and will become vulgar if re- 
peated.” 

“Vulgar!” cried Crocker, pushing away his 
plate and rising from his chair. 

“T mean ungentlemanlike. I don’t want to 
use hard words, but I will not allow myself to be 
annoyed.” 

“ Hoity-toity,” said Crocker, “ here’s a row, be- 
cause I made a chance allusion to a noble lord! 
I am to be called vulgar because I mentioned his 
name!” Then he began to whistle. 

“ Mr. Crocker, I will not have it,” said Mr. Jer- 
ningham, assuming his most angry tone. “ You 
make more noise in the room than all the others 
put together.” 

_ “Nevertheless, 1 do wonder what Lord Hamp- 
stead hasdiad for his lunch.” This was the last 

shot, and after that the five gentlemen did in 

truth settle down to their afternoon’s work. 

When four o’clock came, Mr. Jerningham, with 
praiseworthy punctuality, took his hat and depart- 
ed. His wife and three unmarried daughters were 
waiting for him at Islington, and as he was always 
in his seat punctually at ten, he was justified in 
leaving it punctually at four. Crocker swagger- 
ed about the room for a minute or two with his 
hat on, desirous of showing that he was by no 
means affected by tae rebukes which he had re- 
ceived. But he, too, soon went, not having sum- 
moned courage to recur to the name of Roden’s 
noble friend. The two lads remained for the 
sake of saying a word of comfort to Roden, who 
still sat writing at his desk. “I thought it was 
very low form,” said Bobbin ; “ Crocker going on 
like that.” 

“Crocker’s a baist,” said Geraghty. 

“What was it to him what anybody eats for 
his Junch ?” continued Bobbin. 

“Only he likes to have a nobleman’s name in 
his' mouth,” said Geraghty. ‘I think it’s the 
hoighth of bad manners talking about anybody’s 
friends unless you happen to know them your- 
solf.” 

“T think it is,” said Roden, looking up from 
his desk. “But Ill tell you what shows worse 
manners: that is, a desire to annoy anybody. 
Crocker likes to be funny, and he thinks there is 
no fun so good as what he calls taking a rise. I 
don’t know that I’m very fond of Crocker, but it 
may be as well that we should all think no more 
about it.” Upon this the young men promised 
that they, at least, would think no more about it, 
and then took their departure. George Roden 
soon followed them, for it was not the practice of 
anybody in that department to remain at work 
long after four o’clock. 

Roden, as he walked home, did think more of 
the little affair than it deserved—more at least 
than he would acknowledge that it deserved. He 
wags angry with himself for bearing it in mind, 
and yet he did bear it in mind. Could it be that 
a creature so insignificant as Crocker could an- 
noy him by a mere word or two? But he was 
anpoyed, and did not know how such annoy- 
ance could be made to.cease. If the man would 
continue to talk about Lord Hampstead, there 
was nothing by which he could be made to hold 
his tongue. He could not be kicked, or beaten, 
or turned out of the room. For any purpose of 
real assistance Mr. Jerningham was useless. As 
to complaining to the us of the office that a 
certain clerk would talk about Lord soegeent, 
that of course was out of the question. He had 
already used strong language, calling the man 
vulgar and ungentlemanlike ; but if a man does 
not regard strong language, what further can an 


victim do to him? 
ak Sis ete pusiied nto ile connection 


with the Marquis of Kingsbury’s family generally. 
Had he not done wrong, at any rate done foolish- 
ly, in thus moving himself out of his own sphere ? 


” 





At the present moment Lady Frances was near- 
er to him even than Lord Hampstead —was 
more important to him and more in his thoughts. 
Was it not certain that he would give rise to 
misery rather than to happiness by what had oc- 
curred between him and Lady Frances? Was it 
not probable that he had imbittered for her all 
the life of the lady whom he loved? He had as- 
sumed an assured face and a confident smile while 
declaring to his mother that no power on earth 
should stand between him and his promised wife 
—that she would be able to walk out from her 
father’s hall and marry him as certainly as might 
the house-maid or the ploughman’s daughter go 
to her lover. But what would be achieved by 
that if she were to walk out only to encounter 
misery? The country was so constituted that he 
and these Traffords were in truth of a different 
race, as much so as the negro is different from 
the white man. The Post-office clerk may, in- 
deed, possibly become a duke, whereas the negro’s 
skin can not be washed white. But while he and 
Lady Frances were as they were, the distance be- 
tween them was so great that no approach could 
be made between them without disruption. The 
world might be wrong in this. To his thinking 
the world was wrong. But while the facts exist- 
ed they were too strong to be set aside. He could 
do his duty to the world by struggling to propa- 
gate his own opinions, so that the distance might 
be a little lessened in his own time. He was sure 
that the distance was being lessened, and with 
this he thought that he ought to have been con- 
tented. The jeering of such a one as Crocker 
was unimportant though disagreeable, but it suf- 
ficed to show the feeling. Such a friendship as 
his with Lord Hampstead had appeared to Crock- 
er to be ridiculous, Crocker would not have seen 
the absurdity anless others had seen it also. Even 
his own mother saw it. Here in England it was 
accounted so foolish a thing that he, a Post-office 
clerk, should be hand and glove with such a one 
as Lord Hampstead that even a Crocker could 
raise a laugh against him! What would the 
world say when it should have become known 
that he intended to lead Lady Frances to the 
“hymeneal altar’? As he repeated the words 
to himself there was something ridiculous even 
to himself in the idea that the hymeneal altar 
should ever be mentioned in reference to the ad- 
ventures of such a person as George Roden, the 
Post-office clerk. Thinking of all this, he was 
not in a happy frame of mind when he reached 
his home in Paradise Row. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. GREENWOOD. 


Ropen spent a pleasant evening with his friend 
and his friend’s friend at Hendon Hal! before 
their departure for the yacht, during which not 
a word was said or an allusion made to Lady 
Frances. The day was Sunday, July 20. The 
weather was very hot, and the two young men 
were delighted at the idea of getting away to the 
cool breezes of the Northern seas, Vivian also 
was a clerk in the public service, but he was a 
clerk very far removed in his position from that 
filled by George Roden. He was attached to the 
Foreign Office, and was junior private secretary to 
Lord Persiflage, who was Secretary of State at that 
moment. Lord Persiflage and our marquis had 
married sisters. Vivian was distantly related to 
the two ladies, and hence the two young men had 
become friends. As Lord Hampstead and Roden 
had been drawn together by similarity of opinion, 
so had Lord Hampstead and Vivian by the re- 
verse. Hampstead could always produce Vivian 
in proof that he was not, in truth, opposed to his 
own order. Vivian was one who proclaimed his 
great liking for things as he found them. It 
was a thousand pities that any one should be 
hungry; but, for himself, he liked truffles, orto- 
lans, and all good things. If there was any in- 
justice in the world, he was not responsible. And 
if there was any injustice, he had not been the 
gainer, seeing that he was.a younger brother. To 
him all Hampstead’s theories were sheer rodo- 
montade. There was the world, and men had 
got to live in it as best they might. He intend- 
ed to do so, and as he liked yachting and liked 
grouse-shooting, he was very glad to have avr- 
ranged with Lord Persiflage and his brother pri- 
vate secretary so as to be able to get out of town 
for the next two months, He was member of 
half a dozen clubs, could always go to his bro- 
ther’s country house if nothing more inviting of- 
fered, dined out in London four or five days a 
week, and considered himself a thoroughly useful 
member of society in that he condescended to 
write letters for Lord Persiflage. He was plea- 
sant in his manners to all men, and had accom. 
modated himself to Roden as well as though Ro- 
den’s office had also been in Downing Street in- 
stead of the City. 

“Yes, grouse,” he said, after dinner. “If any- 
thing better can be invented, I'll go and do it. 
American bears are a myth. You may get one 
in three years, and, as far as I can hear, very 
poor fun it is when you get it. Lions are a grind. 
Elephants are as big as a hay-stack. Pig-stick- 
ing may be very well, but you've got to go to In- 
dia, and if you’re a poor Foreign Office clerk, you 
haven’t got either the time or the money.” 

“ You speak as though killing something were 
a necessity,” said Roden. 

“So it is, unless somebody can invent some- 
thing better. I hate races, where a fellow has 
nothing to do with himself when he can’t afford 
to bet. I don’t mean to take to cards for the 
next ten years, I have never been up in a bal- 
loon. Spooning is good fun, but it comes to an 
end so soon, one way or another. Girls are so 
wide-awake that they won’t spoon for nothing. 
Upon the whole, I don’t see what a fellow is to 
do unless he kills something.” 


“You won’t have much to kill on board the , 


yacht,” said Roden. °. 





“ Fishing without end in Iceland and Norway! 
I knew a man who killed a ton of trout out of an 
Iceland lake. He had to pack himself up very 
closely in tight-fitting nets, or the midges would 
have eaten him. And the skin came off his nose 
and ears from the sun, But he liked that rather 
than not, and he killed his ton of trout.” 

“ Who weighed them ?” asked Hampstead. 

“ How well you may know a Utilitarian by the 
nature of his questions! If a man doesn’t kill 
his ton all out, he can say he did, which is the 
next best thing to it.” 

“ Are you taking close-packing nets with you ?” 
Roden asked. 

“Well, no. Hampstead would be too impa- 
tient. And the Free-Trader isn’t big enough to 
bring away the fish. But I don’t mind betting a 
sovereign that I kill something every day I’m out 
—barring Sundays.” 

Not a word was said about Lady Frances, al- 
though there were a few moments in which Roden 
and Lord Hampstead were alone together. Ro- 
den had made up his mind that he would ask no 
questions unless the subject were re and 
did not even allude to any of the family; but he 
learned in the course of the evening that the 
marquis had come back from Germany with the 
intention of attending to his Parliamentary du- 
ties during the remainder of the session. 

“ He’s going to turn us all out,” said Vivian, 
“on the County Franchise, I suppose.” 

“Tm afraid my father is not so keen about 
County Franchise as he used to be, though I hope 
he will be one of the few to support it in the 
House of Lords if the House of Commons ever 
dares to pass it.” 

In this way Roden learned that the marquis, 
who had carried his daughter off to Saxony as 
soon as he had heard of the engagement, had left 
his charge there, and had returned to London. 
As he went home that evening he thought that 
it would be his duty to go to Lord Kingsbury, 
and tell him, as from himself, that which the fa- 
ther had as yet only learned from his daughter 
or from his wife. He was aware that it behooves 
a man, when he has won a girl’s heart, to go to 
the father and ask permission to carry on his 
suit. This duty he thought he was bound to per- 
form, even though the father were a person so 
high and mighty as the Marquis of Kingsbury. 
Hitherto any such going was out of his power. 
The marquis had heard the tidings, and had im- 
mediately caught his daughter up and carried 
her off to Germany. It would have been possible 
to write to him, but Roden had thought that not 
in such a way should such a duty be performed. 
Now the marquis had come back to London ; and 
though the operation would be painful, the duty 
seemed to be paramount. On the next day he 
informed Mr. Jerningham that private business 
of importance would take him to the West End, 
and asked leave to absent himself. The morning 
had been passed in the room at the Post-office 
with more than ordinary silence. Crocker had 
been collecting himself for an attack, but his 
courage had hitherto failed him. As Roden put 
on his hat and opened the door, he fired a part- 
ing shot. “Remember me kindly to Lord Hamp- 
stead,” he said, “and tell him I hope he enjoyed 
his cutlets.” 

Roden stood for a moment with the door in his 
hand, thinking that he would turn upon the man 
and rebuke his insolence, but at last determined 
that it would be best to hold his peace. 

He went direct to Park Lane, thinking that he 
would probably find the marquis before he left 
the house after his luncheon. He had never been 
before at the town mansion, which was known as 
Kingsbury House, and which possessed all the 
appanages of grandeur which can be given to a 
London residence. As he knocked at the door 
he acknowledged that he was struck with a cer- 
tain awe, of which he was ashamed. Having said 
so much to the daughter, surely he should not be 
afraid to speak to the father! But he felt that 
he could have managed the matter much better 
had he contrived to have the interview at Hendon 
Hall, which was much less grand than Kingsbury 
Hoase, Almost as soon as he knocked, the door 
was opened, and he found himself with a pow- 
dered footman as well as the porter. The pow- 
dered footman did not know whether or no “ my 
lord” was at home. He would inquire. Would 
the gentleman sit down for a minute or two? 
The gentleman did sit down, and waited for what 
seemed to him to be more than half an hour. 
The house must be very large indeed if it took 
the man all this time to look for the marquis. 
He was beginning to think in what way he might 
best make his escape—as one is apt to think if 
delays of this kind prove too long for the patience 
—when the man returned, and with a cold, un- 
friendly air bade Roden to follow him. Roden 
was quite sure that some evil was to happen, so 
cold and unfriendly was the manner of the man; 
but still he followed, having now no means of 
escape. The man had not said that the marquis 
would see him, had not even given any intimation 
that the marquis was in the house, It was as 
though he were being led away to execution for 
having had the impertinence to knock at the door. 

But still he followed. He was taken along a pas- 
sage on the ground-floor, past numerous doors, to 
what must have been the back of the house, and 
there was shown into a somewhat dingy room that 
was altogether surrounded by books, There he 
saw an old gentleman—but the old gentleman 
was not the Marquis of Kingsbury. 

“ Ah, eh, oh,” said the old gentleman. “ You, 
I believe, are Mr. George Roden.” 

“That is my name. I had hoped to see Lord 
Kingsbury.” 

“Lord Kingsbury has thought it best for all 

that—that—that I should see you. That 
18, if anybody should see you. My name is Green- 
wood—the Zev. Mr. Greenwood. I am his lord- 
ship’s chaplain, and, if I may presume to say so, 
his most attached and sincere friend. I have 


had the honor of a very long connection with his 





lordship, and have therefore been intrusted by 
him with this—this—this delicate duty, I had per- 
haps better cali it.” Mr. Greenwood was a stout, 
short man, about sixty years-of age, with pendent 
cheeks and pendent chin, with a few gray hairs 
brushed carefully over his head, with a good fore- 
head and well-fashioned nose, who must have 
been good-looking when he was young, but that 
he was too short for manly beauty. Now, in ad- 
vanced years, he had become lethargic and averse 
to exercise ; and having grown to be corpulent, he 
had lost whatever he had possessed in height by 
becoming broad, and looked to be a fat dwarf. 
Still there would have been something pleasant 
in his face but for an air of doubt and hesitation 
which seemed almost to betray cowardice. At 
the present moment he stood in the middle of 
the room rubbing his hands together, and almost 
trembling as he explained to George Roden who 
he was. 

‘I had certainly wished to see his lordship 
himself,” said Roden. 

“The marquis has thought it better not, and I 
must say that I agree with the marquis.” At 
the moment Roden hardly knew how to go on 
with the business in hand. “TI believe I am jus- 
tified in assuring you that anything you would 
have said to the marquis you may say to me.” 

“Am I to understand that Lord Kingsbury re- 
fuses to see me ?” 

“Well, yes. At the present crisis he does re- 
fuse. What can be gained ?” 

Roden did not as yet know how far he might 
go in mentioning the name of Lady Frances to 
the clergyman, but was unwilling to leave the 
house without some reference to the business he 
had in hand. He was peculiarly averse to leav- 
ing an impression that he was afraid to mention 
what he had done. “I had to speak to his lord- 
ship about his daughter,” he said. 

“T know, I know—Lady Frances. I have known 
Lady Frances since she was a little child. I have 
the warmest regard for Lady Frances, as I have 
also for Lord Hampstead, and for the marchionéss, 
and for her three dear little boys, Lord Frederic, 
Lord Augustus, and Lord Gregory. I feela natural 
hesitation in calling them my friends, because I 
think that the difference in rank and station which 
it has pleased the Lord to institute should be 
maintained with all their privileges and all their 
honors, Though I have agreed with the marquis 
through a long life in those political tenets by 
propagating which he has been ever anxious to 
improve the condition of the lower classes, I am 
not, and have not been, on that account, less anx- 
ious to uphold by any small means which may be 
in my power those variations in rank to which, I 
think, in conjunction with the Protestant reli- 
gion, the welfare and high standing of this coun- 
try are mainly to be attributed. Having these 
feelings at my heart very strongly, I do not wish, 
particularly on such an occasion as this, to seem, 
by even a chance word, to diminish the respect 
which I feel to be due to all the members of a 
family of a rank so exalted as that which be- 
longs to the family of the Marquis of Kingsbury. 
Putting that aside for a moment, I perhaps may 
venture, on this occasion, having had confided to 
me a task so delicate as the present, to declare 
my warm friendship for all who bear the honored 
name of Trafford. I am at any rate entitled to 
declare myself so far a friend that you may say 
anything on this delicate subject which you would 
think it necessary to say to the young lady’s fa- 
ther. However inexpedient it may be that any- 
thing should be said at all, I have been instruct- 
ed by his lordship to hear—and to reply.” 

George Roden, while he was listening to this 
tedious sermon, was standing opposite to the 
preacher with his hat in his hand, having not 
yet had accorded to him the favor of a seat. 
During the preaching of the sermon the preach- 
er had never ceased to shiver and shake, rubbing 
one fat little clammy hand slowly over the other, 
and apparently afraid to look his auditor in the 
face. It seemed to Roden as though the words 
must have been learned by heart, they came so 
glibly, with so much of unction and of earnest- 
ness, and were in their glibness so strongly op- 
posed to the man’s manner. There had not been 
a single word spoken that had not been offensive 
to Roden. It seemed to him that they had been 
chosen because of their offense. In all those 
long-winded sentences about rank in which Mr. 
Greenwood had expressed his own humility and 
insufficiency for the position of friend in a fam- 
ily so exalted, he had manifestly intended to sig- 
nify the much more manifest insufficiency of his 
hearer to fill a place of higher honor even than 
that of friend. Had the words come at the spur 
of the moment, the man must, thought Roden, 
have great gifts for extempore preaching. He 
had thought the time in the hall to be long, but 
it had not been much for the communication of 
the marquis’s wishes, and then for the prepara- 
tion of all these words. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that he must make his reply without any 
preparation. 

“T have come,” he said, “to tell Lord Kings- 
bury that I am in love with his daughter.” At 
hearing this the fat little man held up both his 
hands in amazement—although ke had already 
made it clear that he was acquainted with all the 
circumstances. “ And I should have been bound 
to add,” said Roden, plucking up all his courage, 
“that the young lady is also in love with me.” 

“Oh !—oh !—oh !” The hands went higher and 
higher as these interjections were made. 

“Why not? Is not the truth the best?” 

“ A young man, Mr. Roden, should never boast 
of a young lady’s affection—particularly of such 
a young lady—particularly when I can not admit 
that it exists—particularly not in her father’s 
house.” 


“Nob y should bu eff anything, Mr. Green- 
wood. I speak of a fact which it is necessary 
that a father should know. If the lady denies 
the essertion, I have done.” 

is a matter in which delicacy demands that 
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no question shall be put to the young lady. Aft- 
er what has occurred, it is out of the question that 
your name should even be mentioned in the young 
lady’s hearing.” 

“Why? I mean to marry her.” 

“Mean !”—this word was shouted in the ex- 
tremity of Mr. Greenwood’s horror. “Mr. Roden, 
it is my duty to assure you that under no circum- 
stances can you ever see the young lady again.” 

“Who says so?” 

“The marquis says so, and the marchioness— 
and her little brothers, who with their growing 
strength will protect her from all harm.” 

“TI hope their growing strength may not be 
wanted for any such purpose, Should it be so I 
am sure they will not be deficient as brothers. 
At present there could not be much for them to 
do.” Mr. Greenwood shook his head. He was 
still standing, not having moved an inch from the 
position in which he had been placed when the 
door was opened, “I can understand, Mr, Green- 
wood, that any further conversation on the sub- 
ject between you and me must be quite useless.” 

“ Quite useless,” said Mr. Greenwood. 

“ But it has been necessary, for my honor and 
fer my purpose, that Lord Kingsbury should 
know that I had come to ask him for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. I had not dared to expect that he 
would accept my proposal graciously.” 

“No, no; hardly that, Mr. Roden.” 

“But it was necessary that he should know 
my purpose from myself, He will now, no doubt, 
do so. He is, as I understand you, aware of my 
presence in the house.” Mr, Greenwood shook 
his head, as though he would say that this was a 
matter he could not any longer discuss. “If not, 
I must trouble his lordship with a letter.” 

“That will be unnecessary.” 

“He does know?” Mr. Greenwood nodded his 
head. “And you will tell him why I have 
come ?” 

“The marquis shall be made acquainted with 
the nature of the interview.” 

Roden then turned to leave the room, but was 
obliged to ask Mr. Greenwood to show him the 
way along the passages. This the clergyman did, 
tripping on first upon his toes, till he had deliver- 
ed the intruder over to the hall porter. Having 
done so, he made as it were a valedictory bow, 
and tripped back to his own apartment. Then 
Roden left the house, thinking as he did so that 
there was certainly much to be done before he 
could be received there as a welcome son-in-law. 

As he made his way back to Holloway he again 
considered it all. How could there be an end to 
this—an end that would be satisfactory to him- 
self and to the girl that he loved? The aversion 
expressed to him through the person of Mr. 
Greenwood was natural, It could not but be ex- 
pected that such a one as the Marquis of Kings- 
bury should endeavor to keep his daughter out of 
the hands of such a suitor, If it were only in 
regard to money, would it not be necessary for 
him to do so? Every possible barricade would 
be built up in his way. There would be nothing 
on his side except the girl’s love for himself. 
Was it to be expected that her love would have 
power to conquer such obstacles as these? And 
if it were, would she obtain her own happiness 
by clinging to it? He was aware that in his 
present position no duty was so incumbent on 
him as that of looking to the happiness of the 
woman whom he wished to make his wife. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER II.—( Continued.) 


Tre scene was full of beauty and quietude. 
Sir Mordaunt had opened a newspaper, and was 
reading aloud to his wife, who lay back in her 
comfortable invalid’s chair, and was so still that 
she seemed sound asleep. One of the mastiffs 
lay with his nose between his fore-legs, and the 
other kept watch alongside of him, with his ears 
cocked at the passing water as though he should 
bark at it in a moment. The sun poured down 
upon us over our foremast-head, and I asked Miss 
Tuke if she was not afraid of her complexion, for 
she had no parasol, and the brim of her hat was 
narrow. No, she answered, she was not afraid ; 
she wanted to get sunburned. I should have liked 
to beg her to keep her complexion, for it was a 
lovely thing, and warn her that fair skins don’t 
brown, but freckle, only she was sure to know 
more about it than I. 

“Can you realize the notion,” said I, “ that 
you are going across the Atlantic, and that you 
will not see land for days and days ?” 

“No; how should I be able to do that? The 
longest voyage I ever made was from Harwich to 
Dartmouth in the Jone.” 

“Is this Lady Brookes’s first cruise, do you 
know, Miss Tuke ?” 

“Positively the first. I hope it will do her 
good. Uncle Mordaunt is very anxious about 
her, and she was very unwilling to go.” 

“Well, if she doesn’t love the sea naturally, 
as you do, she’ll never love it by trying. But 
we must keep her spirits up, and not let seasick- 
ness frighten her. Since she has made a begin- 
ning, she ought to peyrvere. I hope she may not 
find the parallels we bound to pg hot.” 

Hero Mr. Norie emerged from the cabin, and 
seeing Sir Mordaunt reading to his wife, came 
over to us. He had clapped a great straw hat on 
his head, and pointed to it with a griv, , uch 
as to say, I’ll have the first laugh. 





“ Anybody might tell by my appearance,” said 
he, “that we are going where cotton and sugar 
flourish. Miss Tuke, as medico of this ship, give 
me leave to prescribe a parasol, whilst the sun 
stands high. I can feel the heat of these decks 
through my boots.” 

“T am not afraid of sunstroke,” she replied. 
“Look, Mr. Walton!” she suddenly cried, in a 
voice asclear as a bell, “ look at that steam-ship yon- 
der!” Mr. Norie ran for the opera-glass. “ How 
beautifully distinct she is—a toy—a tiny ivory 
carving! Is she a great ship, Mr. Walton?” 

I looked and answered, “ About three thousand 
tons. Does that convey any idea of her size?” 

“Not the faintest idea.” 

“Tmagine a toy terrier — one of those 
mastiffs; so would the Lady Maud appear along- 
side yonder steamer.” 

She took the glass from Norie, and had a long, 
long look, Had the surgeon not kept his eyes on 
her, I should, as she could not know I stared; 
but two men admiring their hardest at once was 
unfair. I surrendered the job to Norie, and 
directed my eyes to the ship. She was an Indian 
or American boat, very long, brig-rigged, sharply 
defined upon the horizon; but the refraction of 
the light left a sharp tremulous void between her 
hull and the water, and gave her the appearance 
of steaming through the air, with her bottom 
within a foot of the blue, marble-smooth sea. 
She was the only vessel in sight that way, and 
her solitary presence somehow made the ocean 
look more lonely than had nothing but the water 
been visible. 

We were heading about §.S.E., which brought 
the Isle of Wight almost over our stern. Sir 
Mordaunt, seeing me looking at the compass, 
dropped his paper and joined me. 

“She seems to know the road, Walton, don’t 
you think ?” said he, looking with a well-pleased 
face at the water. ‘“ Yonder must be St. Alban’s 
Head, Purchase ?” 

“ Ay, that’s right, sir,” answered Purchase. 
“This vessel's a fine one to steer, sir; easy in 
the hand as a child’s perryambulator.” 

It was impossible not to laugh at this pronun- 
ciation, and to cover my mirth I said, “ Ay, skip- 
per, after your old Geordie, eh? nine inches of 
freeboard, and a tiller that shoves you half way 
down the companion, and bows like a doubled-up 
Dutchman !” 

Purchase moved his jaws as if he was gnawing 
upon a junk of tobacco, and by the way he 
looked at me, and the hard cock he gave his 
head, I fancied he was meditating a rejoinder ; 
but Sir Mordaunt diverted him by asking where 
he was steering the yacht to. 

“ Into the fairway track, sir. Running for the 
Chops as we be, there's no call to keep the land 
aboard.” 

Such a course might have been proper for a 
big ship, but with a blue sky overhead, and a 
pleasant breeze over the quarter, a vessel like the 
Lady Maud did not want a twenty-mile offing. 
Besides, it seemed a pity to sink the pretty coast, 
which we could have kept in sight until abreast 
of Weymouth, picked up again at the Start, and 
kept as far as the Lizard. However, it might be 
that old Purchase was not sure of his lights and 
bearings in these parts, and if so he was wise to 
keep the open sea about him, for he had only to 
steer west when he hit the fairway, and he was 
sure not to miss the North Atlantic. 

“What regulations wili you have, Sir Mor- 
daunt ?”’ I asked. ‘Of course the crew will be 
divided into watches.” 

“T leave everything to Purchase,” said he. 

“T shall muster the men in the first dog- 
watch,” said Purchase, eying me sternly, as if 
suspecting my questions meant more than met 
his ear, “and divide them into watches, as you 
say, sir; me taking the starboard watch, and Mr. 
Ephraim Tripshore, as mate, heading the port 
watch, That’s accordin’ to Cocker, as I believe.” 

“ Aren’t you tired of steering, Purchase ?” said 
Sir Mordaunt. “ Why not let one of the men re- 
lieve you ?” 

“So one of ’em shall, sir, so one of ’em shall, 
when the correct time comes,” answered Pur- 
chase. ‘ Meanwhile, as I’m answerable for this 
vessel, please, gentlemen, to let me give her a 
clear horizon afore another man takes my place.” 
And he clung to the wheel with a very resolute 
and Briton-strike-home kind of look, and frown- 
ed at the foretop-gallant sail as if his feelings 
were injured, Sir Mordaunt was visibly impress- 
ed. In his eyes, Purchase was a stout and man- 
ly tar, all of the olden time. For my part, now 
that I saw he could steer (which on the mere tes- 
timony of his extravagantly nautical appearance 
I should not have believed), 1 felt able to hope 
that he might also know how to take sights. 

Though it was drawing on for four o'clock, the 

sun still bit fiercely, and I was glad to quit the 
neighborhood of the wheel for the pleasant shad- 
ow of the mainsail, where sat the ladies and Mr. 
Norie, with a low table in the midst of them cov- 
ered with cool drinks. The deuce is in it, thought 
I, if this touch of the sea don’t hearten up Lady 
Brookes for the cruise. The sparkling breeze 
kept the leaning spars as steady as a flag-post ; so 
motionless was the surface of the sea that our 
bowsprit end did not rise nor fall an inch above 
or below the horizon to which it pointed ; and yet 
all the while the vessel was slipping through the 
water at five or six knots an hour. And, oh, the 
sweetness of the warm wind buzzing among the 
canvas, like the hum of a drowsy congregation in 
church ! 
“The Isle of Wight grows cloud-like,” said T, 
pointing astern. “ But see, Miss Tuke, how St. 
Catherine’s Point away yonder crowns the blue 
water. If this were December, one might swear 
that those white cliffs were snow-covered plains. 
Do you know, Sir Mordaunt, that such a day, and 
such a ship, and such a sea should make even a 
Chinaman poetical ?” 

“Providing he was not seasick,” said Lady 
Brookes, smiling. 





“What a pity some one doesn’t invent a cure 
for seasickness !” exclaimed Miss Tuke. 

“There is only one cure for it,” I observed, 
“and I am happy to say that I am the discoverer 
of it.” 

Lady Brookes looked at me. 

“Let us have it, Mr. Walton,” said Norie. “If 
it’s a real specific, I'll engage to make you one of 
the richest men in England.” 

“The beauty of it,” said I, “lies in its sim- 
plicity. When you feel ill, think of something 
else, and your sufferings will cease.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Norie. 

“Oh, I am not likely to have the doctors with 
me,” I continued, “‘ because there’s nothing learn- 
ed in the prescription, and no drugs are wanted. 
But let me tell you a story, Lady Brookes. A 
friend of mine patented a marine invention, which 
he had to carry to sea to test and improve. He 
was a martyr to seasickness, and the absolute 
necessity of quitting the land for even a couple 
of hours’ tossing on shipboard was a hideous 
condition of his patent. But every invention has 
something of Frankenstein’s giant about it, and 
the man who makes a discovery must be prepared 
to have his brow wrung—the correct phrase, I 
believe, Miss Tuke—* When pain and anguish 
wring the brow—” 

“Yes, yes; ‘a ministering angel, thou.’ Fire 
away, Walton !” said Sir Mordaunt, filling a meer- 
schaum pipe. 

“Well, Lady Brookes, my friend went to sea 
with his discovery, and I accompanied him. The 
only vessel he could hire for the run was a screw- 
steamer, shaped like a log of wood, in my judg- 
ment the most awful roller ever launched. ‘I 
shall never be able to stand it!’ exclaimed the 
poor fellow, quivering in his shoes as we stood 
looking at her from the pier side. I comforted 
him by saying that the heavy ground-swell was 
the very thing he should desire, as he wanted all 
the motion he could get to properly test his pat- 
ent. We embarked, and the vessel steamed out, 
and no sooner was she clear of the harbor than 
she went up and down like a rocking-horse. One 
moment you might have touched the water with 
your nose—” 

“With your what ?” interrupted Sir Mordaunt. 

“T said, with your nose—providing you weren’t 
a negro, I mean. I expected, of course, to see 
my friend writhing on his back. But he had 
fixed his instrument, and discovered that his cal- 
culations were wrong; the correction of the er- 
rors engrossed his mind. He could think of 
nothing but his invention and his blunders, and 
though he could hardly keep his legs, he never 
uttered so much as a groan. In short, he forgot 
to be seasick, Mr. Norie, what say you to that, 
sir? If it don’t prove that seasickness may be 
stopped by compelling the mind to think of oth- 
er things, ’'m a Frenchman.” 

An argument followed, and everybody was 
against me. 

“It’s absurd,” said Norie, “to suppose that 
nausea can be checked by mental excitement.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I exclaimed, “ that 
a cry of fire would not rout every seasick pas- 
senger, and cure him until the fright was over ?” 

No, he would not even allow that. 

“Then if that wouldn’t cure him,” said I, 
“death itself wouldn’t.” 

“You'll have to improve on your discovery, 
Walton, if Norie is to make you a millionaire,” 

said Sir Mordaunt, laughing. “ But as none of 
us mean to be seasick, we'll forgive your fail- 
ure.” 

“Don’t say that, Mordaunt,” exclaimed his 
wife, rather pettishly. “Iam quite prepared to 
keep my cabin until we get home again.” 

“No, no; we must overhaul some excitements 
to bring you on deck, and cure you long before 
we return,” said I, “Ill warrant my prescrip- 
tion, only, of course, I must have the physic.” 

“But you said just now, Mr. Walton, that we 
do not want to meet with any adventures,” ob- 
served Miss Tuke, slyly. 

“Nor do we,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, em- 
phatically. “Let us keep the object of this 
cruise steadily in mind, and pray that it may be 
happily attained.” 

His earnestness made us all serious, and I was 
pleased to see his wife glance at him rather 
gratefully, 





CHAPTER III. 


In this manner the afternoon passed, the sun 
crept over to our starboard beam, but shortly aft- 
er four o’clock the schooner’s helm was shifted, 
and the vessel brought to a course west by mag- 
netic compass; and then the sun was over our 
port bow, and the sea under its blinding light an 
ocean of flashing gold down to the very stem of 
the yacht. 

Tripshore, the mate, was at the wheel now. 
He was a plain, pale, sandy-haired man, not near- 
ly so marine-looking as old Purchase so far as 
clothes and complexion went, yet he had the ap- 
pearance of a better seaman than the other, and 
I admired him for that, as he stood airily hold- 
ing on to the spokes, with his head floating on 
his neck like a bubble, as first he squinted at the 
compass, and then aloft, afd then to windward, 
and then withdrew one hand from the wheel in 
order to wipe his mouth, 

We had run the coast very nearly out of sight. 
Here and there upon the horizon, bearing N.N.W., 
were blobs of film and the darker shadow of the 
Bill of Portland. But though there was little to 
be seen that way, the seaward prospect was tol- 
erably lively, with a number of little coasters 
buzzing down Channel like ourselves, and close 
together, and a tall old-fashioned brig that 
dropped astern as though she had an anchor in 
tow, and keeping pace with us, having edged up 
from the eastward, a long, low, beautifully mod- 
elled wooden ship, painted black, with a gilt fig- 
ure-head, and gilt band along her sides, and 
white boats, e carried siry-sai! masts, though 














the yards were not crossed, but her royals topped 
a beautiful sweep and surface of canvas, and the 
white cloths which she lifted against the rich blue 
sky had both the softness and brilliance of foam. 
She held her spars erect, for there was not weight 
enough in the wind to give her a list, and the dig- 
nity, elegance, and blandness of her appearance 
were absolutely human. It was impossible to 
watch her without thinking of some graceful, 
swan-like woman “walking in beauty.” The 
trembling water gave back no image of her shin- 
ing sails, but the shadow of her hull was dark in 
the sea under her, and defined the thin line of 
foam racing along her side like a cord of white 
wool unwinding at her stem and trailing far 
astern until it vanished amid the blue sparkles, 

“A full-rigged ship will always be the noblest 
example of man’s handiwork,” said Sir Mordaunt, 
who had been watching her in silence. “She is 
a real creation—a living thing, full of instinct, 
owing her life to that same breath of heaven by 
which we exist, All else is more or less mechan- 
ical—of the earth, earthy—and illustrates its per- 
ishableness by the very qualities which keep it 
flourishing. The grinding of a steam-engine 
makes us feel how small a flaw will stop it, and 
we think of coal and gauges and rivets. A grand 
building is stationary; it is wonderful, but it is 
dead. Buta sailing ship! Look at that beauti- 
ful vessel! Is she not sentient? She miglit 
have been born of the very element she rides—~ 
her hull of the deep-sea rock, and her sails of the 
storm-driven foam, What think you of that, 
Walton, for real poetry ?” 

“Lovely, indeed! A heaven-seeking pigeon, 
Sir Mordaunt, with a fact under its wing. I oft- 
en regret that so many fine things have been sail 
about ships. There’s no room left for modern 
imagination.” 

“So much the better,” piped Ada Tuke, “ for 
now we shall stand a chance of getting plain Eng- 
lish and the truth.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, my dear,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

“Indeed, Ada is right,” quoth her ladyship. 
“That vessel may appear a live thing to you, Mor- 
daunt, but to me she only suggests the idea of 
close cabins and a craving for dry land.” 

I looked to see if she was in earnest; for at 
that moment the ship that was not above half a 
mile to leeward of us was as beautiful as a dream, 
a symmetrical pearl-like cloud against the blue 
—with a flash and tremble of foam at her fore- 
foot and along her glossy side that was thrown 
out with all the effect of a cameo or a bit of re- 
lievo work by the pale blue water running up be- 
yond her and meeting the azure heaven by the 
breadth of a hand over her bulwarks. One 
would have thought that the owner of such lus- 
trous if listless eyes as Lady Brookes’s must have 
had some sensibility to be stirred by that lovely 
sea-piece. Perhaps had her husband not praised 


the spectacle she would not have found it so in- 
sipid. But it was certain she did not mean to be 
courted into liking the water or anything that 
swam on it (1 won’t say im it). The ocean was 


the doctor’s prescription, and she took it as she 
would a dose of castor-oil. 

“Lady Brookes likes inland scenery,” said her 
husband. ‘“‘ Agnes, you remember your first im- 
pression of that little valley near Limoges ? Very 
few people, Walton, can admire the beautiful in 
every expression of it. Now an object like that 
ship is a finer sight in my eyes than, for instance, 
the grandest flower show you could walk me 
through. I don’t care for flowers. I never could 
get further than telling the difference between a 
rose and a violet.” And he wound up with some 
commonplaces on dissimilarity of taste, with be- 
nignant reference to his wife throughout, wanting 
to please her, and apologize for her too, 


{ro BE CONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. F. 8.—The late article on furs published in the 
Bazar will give you all the hints you need. Any long 
black fur that you fancy is suitable for trimming your 
black cloth costume for light mourning. You will 
not need a crape veil with such a dress. Your mo- 
ther’s dress should be of Henrietta cloth, with self 
trimmings or with crape, as she prefers. And she 
can wear white lisse about the neck and in the sleeves, 
with black lisse outside of the white. 

Mrs. H. L., Srroupssure, Pennsyitvanta.—At a wed- 
ding of about forty people in the evening it is the cus- 
tom to have a very nice hot supper of oysters, salads, 
boned turkey, ices, and Champague; but you can, of 
course, give only tea, hot coffee, cake, and wine, if you 
prefer. The bridal pair should face the clergyman, 
and stand with their back to the company while being 
married, but afterward take the clergyman’s place, 
and be in the parlor and in their places when the guests 
arrive to be presented to them. 

Miss MoBiarz.—We do not give definitions of 
games. You must get some book on the subject. 

B. P. E.—Get either the colored Madras muslin for 
your window-curtains, or else have cream white grena- 
dine, or the inexpensive scrim curtains, trimmed with 
antique insertion and lace. 

Ienorance.—A scarf pin, a new hook, a paper-knife 
of ivory, a stylographic pen, a seal and fob chain, a 
match safe, a thermometer, a calendar, a card case, or 
a cane would be a suitable Christmas gift to a gentle- 
man. 

Cau.ie.—It would not be improper for yon to send 
a good friend a Christmas present, nor would it sug- 
gest a return of gifts. Round-toed slippers without 
straps are more suitable for full dress, Only the toes 
of slippers need be embroidered. 

Op Sunscriser.—You should wipe your fingers dry 
with the napkin after using the finger-bowl. 

A Sussoriser.—Any black silk dress with lace at the 
throat and wrists would be suitable for a middle-aged 
lady to receive New-Year’s calls in. 

Junnix.— Wedding cake is considered a portable ar- 
ticle, and favorable to good dreams, so it may be car- 
ried home, particularly if boxes are provided; but it 
is hardly proper to ask for it while it is being passed, 
aa it must necessitate giving the lady the trouble -of 
sending for a piece of paper or a napkin for the pu 
pose. It is not a lady-like habit to carry home food 
from a fyicnd’s entertainment, 
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Tre CHRiIST-CHILD. 
What time in strife and pain and woe the world had travailed long, Since then how matchless o’er the earth hath been the Christ-Child’s reign! And still the song the angels sang is ringing down the years, 
There thrilled across Jude skies a strain of lofty song, The dove upon His shoulder borne hath never gathered stain; And listening men forget their grief, their weariness, their tears. 
And flamed a glory on the night, and kings from regions far Still peace and love and kindliness His pennon bears unfurled, The little Child upholds the globe; its radiant life expands 
Came with the patient pilgrim staff where led the Bethlehem star. In every land, o’er every sea, around the rolling world. And breaks in bloom and fragrance at the clasping of His hands. 


in eagles flew Now, merry Christmas everywhere! because the Child Divine, 
a ’ . © 
Who loves the least and Saves the lost, this Child is yours and mine, 


That star above the manger stood, where slept on mother’s breast The music of the Christ-Child’s lips, where Rom: 
g I ] 


The fair Christ-Child, the wondrous Babe, the hope of East and West; Dissolved the magic of the false, enshrined on high the true, 
Christ-Child’s tender look And shame on ingrate hearts to-day that thrill not at the song 


And cherubim and seraphim uplifted chorals sweet, And through the mediwyval gloom the 
Which means good-will to all mankind, and right instead of wrong! 


While simple folk and sages grand bent lowly at His feet. Made light for many a lonely heart in many a cloistered nook. 
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WHAT THE PUDDING BROUGAT. 
A Christmas Storp. 


By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


T was the midnight of the Christmas vigil, not 
the cold brilliant midnight that we are wont 
to associate with the holy eve, but soft and bland, 
with mild-airs moving in from the sea, and a 
misty moon struggling through faint clouds. On 
the cliffs the surf lapsed and broke with deep- 
toned murmur. The high chalk downs above still 
wore a garment of turf almost summer green. 
Greener yet was the trimly cut grass where tiny 
Bonchurch lay buried in tree shadows so deep as 
to shut out every ray of moonlight; and all the 
lovely, lovely Isle of Wight seemed wrapped in a 
deep repose of universal sleep. 

Not quite all. Half a mile away from Bon- 
church the moon, peeping through the yews, re- 
vealed a knot of dark figures collected under the 
windows of a small house, and presently, after 
some preliminary notes on a tuning-fork, voices 
broke forth in a Christmas carol. These were 
the “ waits” beginning their tuneful round. They 
had come, first of all, to Mrs. Durkie’s, because of 
her lodgers, American ladies, to whom the cus- 
tom might probably be a novelty, and thereby 
provoke a larger dole than the performers were 
in the habit of getting from more accustomed 
listeners. 

The American lodgers were not particularly 
charmed to be thus roused from their first sleep 
by strains which, though well meant, were rather 
the reverse of harmonious. 

“Good gracious! what is it?” demanded Aileen, 
the first towake. Then, her clouded senses grad- 
ually clearing themselves, “ Emmy! Emmy !” she 
cried, “do you hear that noise? It must be the 
carol-singers.” 

“Oh dear! why did they come?” protested 
sleepy Emmy. “I was just so nicely asleep!” 
But she sought out wrapper and slippers in the 
dark, and presently joined Aileen at the window, 
from which the waits could be seen standing in 
the shadow of the yews, with their music-books 
and lanterns, no unpicturesque group. Another 
moment and the inner door opened, admitting 
Marian, the third and oldest sister of the trio. 

‘“* What are those horrible sounds ?” she asked. 
“They woke me out of a sound sleep, and such a 
nice dream. I thought we were at home again, 
and spending Christmas at Nestledown with Aunty 
Rue. It’s too bad to be waked up. I should like 
to sleep all through to-morrow, and keep on dream- 
ing. Where are you, children, and what is this 
extraordinary warbling?” 

“ Hush, Marian, and come and listen. 
waits.” 

* Dear me! why couldn’t they wait till to-mor- 
row? They look rather pretty, too, out there in 
the moonlight,” admitted Marian, peeping over 
Emmy’s shoulder. “ But why don’t they keep bet- 
ter time? There, did you catch that high note? 
Half a tone flat. And what is the instrument that 
tall man is playing, which makes such extraordi- 
nary discords now and then ?” 

“A flute, I think; only it ts always half a 
bar behind the voices. What a droll old cus- 
tom it is!” 

“T object to it altogether,” said the fair, state- 
ly Aileen. “What right have these—well, very 
doubtfully musical people to come and wake us 
up, without saying ‘By your leave,’ and remind 
us of the very thing we were doing our best to 
forget? You know we agreed not to speak the 
very name of Christmas even, or give any pre- 
sents, or do anything different from any other day 
of the year.” 

“We didn’t reckon on these crotcheters and 
quaverers,” remarked Emmy. “ What's that?” 

“ That” was a low knock at the door. 

“ Ladies, do you hear the carols?” asked the 
voice of their Jandlady, modulated to a cautious 
whisper. 

“ Why, of course we do, Mrs. Durkie; how can 
we help hearing them ?” said Marian, with rather 
an exasperated accent in her voice. 

“The music waked us up,” said Emmy. “Mrs. 
Durkie, are we expected to give something to the 
singers? You must tell us.” 

“ Well, it is usual,” admitted Mrs. Durkie. 

“ Aileen, could you lay your hand on your 
purse in the dark ?” 

“T think so. Yes, here it is.” 

Ten minutes Jater the waits departed, made 
glad with half a crown, and the sisters were again 
in bed, and more than half asleep. 

The morrow dawned gray and misty, and was 
made additionally cheerless by a drizzling rain 
which soon began to fall. The little sitting-room, 
which the sisters had taken so much pains to 
make home-like on their arrival a month before, 
was at its worst always in such weather. The 
sea view, its chief advantage, was blotted out, and 
Mrs. Durkie’s chimneys never drew well with a 
southeast wind, The three breakfasted almost 
in silence. Emmy looked pale. Aileen was evi- 
dently in low spirits. Marian suggested church, 
but Emmy was not up to the rainy walk, and 
Aileen would not leave her. 

Mrs. Durkie came for the day’s orders. Her 
contented, rosy face and “ Merry Christmas” rath- 
er jarred on the homesick three. 

“Don’t, for pity’s sake, order anything unnat- 
ural for dinner,” said Aileen. “Let us make 
the day as unlike Christmas as we can. I don’t 
think I could bear a feeble imitation of the 
home holiday. The only way is to forget all 
about it.” 

“ Yes, if only we can,” put in Emmy, from her 
sofa, with something like a sob in her voice. 

In a moment Aileen was on her knees beside 
her. Fragile little Emmy was the pet and best- 
beloved of the other two. 

“ After all, we have the best thing that Christ- 
mas could possibly bring us,” cooed Aileen, strok- 
ing the soft hair—‘“ you are better.” 

“ Yes, I think I am, a little,” admitted Emmy. 


It’s the 








Marian meanwhile held her housekeeping con- 
ference in the entry. 

“You'd like to have a turkey to-day,” suggest- 
ed Mrs. Durkie, in a persuasive tone. 

“No, I think not”—racking her brains for a 
prosaic suggestion. “Chops, I think, Mrs. Dur- 
kie; and a sole, if you can get a fresh one; and 
a cauliflower with white sauce ; and—mashed po- 
tato. That will do very well.” 

“Dear me! it’s not a bit like a Christmas din- 
ner’ —in a disappointed tone. “And for the 
sweet course, Miss Rand ?” 

“ Well,” said Marian, “I think we won’t mind 
about that to-day. None of us care much for 
sweets.” 

Mrs. Durkie looked deeply, darkly doubtful. 
She shook her head, and seemed about to speak ; 
then her face relaxed, a little sagacious smile 
shone in her eyes, and she departed without say- 
ing more. 

The day went by, as hard days will. There 
was a good deal of laborious cheerfulness in the 
party. Aileen practiced stoutly on some difficult 
music; Marian read Froude’s Cesar aloud to 
Emilia. Neither of the three said a word about 
the far-off home of which all were thinking. To- 
ward night the rain ceased, and Marian, leaning 
out to close the blind, announced the moon to be 
visible. 

“ Don’t let’s dress for dinner,” she said. “We 
are all so comfortable as we are.” But I think 
her object was to discard even so commonplace 
an observance, to make the day, as it were, even 
less than ordinary days. 

Dinner came up, and was eaten with an accom- 
paniment of chat which grew happier now that 
the dreaded holiday was fairly past. The white- 
capped maid removed the plates, and swept the 
last crumb from the table. 

“There is noth—” Marian began; but at that 
moment the door opened, and in came Mrs. Dur- 
kie, her face bright with fire, her eyes with tri- 
umph, and in her hands, raised aloft, a dish, on 
which flamed a small but symmetrical pudding, 
surrounded with blazing brandy, and topped with 
a towering sprig of red-berried holly. 

“Ladies,” she said, “I’ve took the liberty of 
making you a Christmas pudding in our English 
way, and I hope you'll excuse it, and accept, with 
my best respects.” 

It was a shock, but noblesse oblige, and after a 
single moment of consternation, the Rands roused 
to the situation. 

“What a beauty of a pudding!” cried Aileen. 

“ How very good of you!” put in Emmy. “We 
are so obliged, dear Mrs. Durkie.” 

“Well, I couldn’t seem to bear your spending 
the day so dull like,” vesponded Mrs. Durkie. 


my thinking; and my mother she always felt so 
too. This is her recipe, and it has got all the 
things in it that ought to be.” 

“ All the things that ought to be! 
you mean ?” asked the puzzled Marian, 

“Oh, I don’t mean plums and such like, ma’am. 
Every pudding has them at ali seasons of the year. 
But the Christmas pudding is the only one, you 
know, which has the ring, the sixpence, and the 
thimble.” 

“What?” 

“The ring, the sixpence, and the thimble, ma’am. 
It’s for luck, you understand. The sixpence means 
money, you know; the one of you that gets that 
in her slice is sure to have some’at left her in the 
course of a year and a day as a legacy like. The 
ring means a husband, of course ; and the thimble 
is poverty. Ah, Miss Rand, you are laughing, I 
see; but I’ve known it to come true more times 
than one. The pudding seldom misses.” 

“T call this exciting,” said Aileen. “ Now, 
Mrs. Durkie, carve the pudding for us, and give 
each a slice, while f open this bottle of Cham- 
pagne. We must all drink one another’s healths 
in honor of your wondrous present.” 

The pudding was “carved,” and Mrs. Durkie, 
nothing loath, sipped her glass of pink foaming 
wine, while the sisters curiously explored each 
her slice with a fork. 

“T have the ring,” said Aileen, solemnly. 

“ And I do believe—yes, here is the sixpence,” 
declared Emmy, fishing the hot little disk out 
daintily from the burning sauce. “I am to be 
the rich one, it seems.” 

“T have nothing at all. That seems hardly 
fair,” pronounced Marian. At that very moment 
her fork encountered a hard substance — the 
thimble. 

“Well, that is the most curious,” cried Mrs. 
Durkie. “I never before heard of all three things 
being drawn except there was a large party, and 
the whole pudding was served. Well, I’m sorry 
you’ve got the thimble, Miss Rand; but there’s 
some sorts of poverty that’s as good as riches, 
they say, and I hope your sort will be of that 
kind.” 

“What a good creature that is!” remarked 
Aileen, after she had gone. “ We didn’t want a 
pudding, and we didn’t mean to have a pudding ; 
but, after all, I am glad she made us one, if only 
to show what a kind heart she has. The English 
are very nice, I think.” 

“So they are, and it was really a jolly idea to 
put those things in. I never heard of such a 
custom before. It makes a plum-pudding really 
interesting.” 

“Tt is all very well for you, who did not happen 
to draw the thimble,” remarked Marian, severely. 
“Tam not sure that I find the pudding so inter- 
esting. ‘Poortith cauld’ is an old acquaintance ; 
I don’t care to have him freshly introduced to 
me.” 

Altogether, what with the surprise and the fun, 
the pudding was a great success, and the “ Christ- 
mas in lodgings” ended much more cheerily with 
the Rand sisters than it had begun. 

The next week drifted by, and now it was 
Twelfth-Night, a festival with little meaning to 
American ears. With the Rands the day was 
chiefly remarkable for the expected arrival of a 


“ Christmas isn’t like itself without a pudding, y 


What do 


in the afternoon, and returned rosy and elated, 
with quite a bundle of letters. 

“Three letters for you, Aileen, two for me, with 
a lot of newspapers, and for you, Emmy, this taick 
blue envelope, which looks business-like. I won- 
der who can have sent it!” Then she tore open 
her own letters, and soon became too much ab- 
sorbed to notice the faces of her companions, till 
a double exclamation caught her ear, and made 
her look up suddenly, 

“ Marian, what do you think—the pudding has 
come true!” cried Emmy. 

“Oh, Marian—the pudding ! see what has come 
of it!” exclaimed Aileen. Then they stopped, and 
regarded each other with wondering eyes. 

“What is it?” demanded the astonished Ma- 
rian. 

“T don’t know what Aileen’s news may be, but 
listen tomine. Onlv think—TI drew the sixpence, 
you know, and here is a letter from old Mr. Wick- 
ham, the lawyer, to say that Cousin Emilia Storrs 
is dead, and has left me twenty thousand dollars, 
because of my being named after her,” 

“Twenty thous— Why, that is news!” cried 
Marian. “ Why, my darling darling, now you can 
go to the Riviera, just as we wished! How de- 
lighted I am! You will get well there in just 
one minute; I am sure of it. Aileen, how queer 
you look! Have you had a fortune left you 
too?” 

“No, not a fortune,” replied Aileen, slowly ; “1 
didn’t draw money, you know. I drew—the ring” 
—blushing most beautifully. 

“Yes, Well, what is it ? 
ing so red about ? 
in suspense.” 

“Girls,” said Aileen, “I am going to confess 
something that will surprise you a good deal. 
You won’t be vexed with me, will you? Promise 
in advance that you won’t.” 

“ Very well, we promise ; only make haste and 
tell,” said Marian, on fire with curiosity. 

“ Well, then, when Jim Chauncey went to China, 
three years ago, I promised to marry him when- 
ever he was able to come home and ask me.” 

The sisters stared at her speechlessly. 

“Tt seems mean never to have let you know,” 
went on Aileen, rapidly. “ But it was a very far- 
away sort of dream to me, and just then—just 
after he sailed—came the beginning of mother’s 
long sickness, and then Emmy fell ill, and there 
seemed so much to think about and worry over 
that I couldn’t bear to add this to the rest, or 
make vou feel that I had any hopes or plans 
apart from yours. AndinfactI hadn’t. It might 
be for years, or it might be forever, for all I 
could tell, before Jim would be in a condition to 
claim my promise. But here he writes that all is 
psuddenly changed. The New York partner of the 
firm is dead, and they have decided to send Jim 
back to take his place. He will have an ample 
income, and—and, in short, we must go home, 
dears, as soon as the warm weather is fairly 
come, and it is safe for Emmy. Jim will reach 
New York in June, and he wants to be mar—I 
mean, to see me—as soon as possible after he 
lands.” 

“Well, I never was knocked quite so flat in all 
my life before,” said Marian, recovering her speech 
with a sort of gasp. “One such surprise in a day 
would be almost too much ; two is too utterly too. 
You wretched little humbug! who ever would have 
suspected you of secreting an engagement all this 
while? But you were an angel of unselfishness 
not to mope, and not to tell us,” giving Aileen an 
energetic squeeze. “It would have added to our 
worries dreadfully to feel that you only half be- 
longed to us. It was just like you, Aileen.” 

“So it-was,” added Emilia, drawing her sister’s 
fair face down for a kiss. “Oh, my Ally, how 
bewildering it is—I rich, and you engaged! I 
shall always believe in puddings for the future. 
Marian is the only one left out.” 

“Don't despair. It wouldn’t surprise me if 
some man ‘all tattered and torn’ made his ap- 
pearance at any moment,” said Marian. 

“ Besides, she has half of all we have,” said 
Aileen. 

“ Half of Jim Chauncey? Thank you,” replied 
Marian, grimly. ‘“ Solomon himself would find it 
rather difficult to effect that amicable division. 
No, my dears, poverty is my portion—witness the 
fatal thimble—and I am quite content.” 

Great was Mrs. Durkie’s surprise and great 
her triumph at learning what wonders her culi- 
nary spell had wrought. Her satisfaction was 
only marred by the tidings that her lodgers must 
leave her soon, They had decided on San Remo 
for the spring months. 

“And indeed I would never have made any 
pudding at all, had I guessed what it was to 
cost me,” protested the good landlady. “ But 
you'll write, and let me know what comes to you, 
Miss Marian, won’t you? Something will before 
the year’s out, depend upon it. And I’ve the 
right to hear. Don’t you think so yourself now, 
ma’am ?” 

“Of course you have; and you shall hear,” 
promised Marian. 

But spring and summer passed, and autumn 
was well under way before a letter with the Amer- 
ican postmark came to satisfy the good landlady’s 
curiosity. It bore date, “New York, November 
12.” 


What are you grow- 
Aileen, speak: don’t keep us 


“My pear Mrs. Durkix” (so it ran),—“I hope 
you have not forgotten us or our promise to 
write. I meant to have done so before, but I 
thought you would be too disappointed to hear 
that the pudding charm had in my case failed, 
and produced nothing at all. And till lately this 
seemed to be the truth. We got home on the 
29th of May, and just a month later my sister 
Aileen was married. She is settled now in her 
pretty new home, and is very well and very hap- 
py, and hopes you got the cards she sent out to 
you. Emmy, who you will like to hear is quite 
strong again, spent the summer with me in Colo- 





belated American mail. Marian werit to the post | 





rado, which is the most beautiful country you can 
imagine, with such mountains and park-like val- 
teys and such air as can not be described. Col- 
crado, you know, is a State in the far West, al- 
most as far from New York as you are in the Isle 
of Wight. Now we are come eastward again, 
and are staying with Aileen for a while, until— 
here comes my news, and, as you will see, the 
pudding was a true prophet—until I am married, 
as I expect to be on the 10th of next month, to 
Mr. Robert Ramsay, whom we met at Estes Park 
last July. He is a ranchman, that is, a sort of 
sheep farmer, and I am going back with him to 
live in Colorado. Our house will be pretty rough 
for the first year or two; in fact, it is a sort of 
cabin, built entirely of wood and partly of logs, 
with no paint or plaster, and I suppose would seem 
rather ‘ poverty - stricken’ to some people; but 
we hope to improve it in time, and meanwhile 
we have beautiful hills to look at, and a splendid 
climate, which, together with youth and fair pros- 
pects, make a very pleasant sort of ‘ poverty,’ as 
I think. So you needn’t be at all sorry for me, 
or regret the pudding, for if I could put that 
thimble back again with a wish, I assure you I 
wouldn’t ; and I am not only contented, but proud 
of the fate it has brought me. 

“ My sisters join me in kind regards, and I am, 
dear Mrs. Durkie, Yours most cordially, 

“Marian Ranp,” 


“The blessed young thing that she is!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Durkie, wiping her eyes as she finish- 
ed the letter. ‘ Well, let folks that will doubt 
that old saying about the pudding, I never shall 
again. It’s made my young ladies’ fortunes, true 
as life, and I mean to keep on making them as 
long as I live.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CorresponpeEnt. | 


We. will begin to-day with a few more details 

concerning the garments worn this win- 
ter by gentlemen. Although the changes there- 
in are never so radical as in the feminine toilette, 
there are always some slight deviations to which 
men in good society take care to conform. We 
have already spoken of morning dress. Next in 
order is the frock-coat designed for calls in the 
daytime, day receptions, etc. This is made of 
black cloth, closed with three buttons, and oft- 
en bound with black galloon. It comes just to 
the knee. As a complement there is a vast ar- 
ray of fancy waistcoats, cut high, with a small 
collar. The trousers are close-fitting, and extend 
over the top of the foot. As to swallow-tail coats, 
which, save at weddings, are only worn in the 
evening, they remain about the same. It is said 
—but this is only a rumor—that for grand re- 
ceptions gilt buttons will again be worn thereon. 
Dress shirts may have embroidered or tucked 
bosoms, but oftenest these are of very fine linen, 
with a simple row of stitching close to the edge. 
The cuffs come just below the coat sleeves ; but it 
is in bad taste to display too much linen, Shoes 
have pointed toes, not too accentuated. As to 
the silk dress hat, it still retains the narrow brim, 
slightly turned up at the sides, with a moderate- 
sized crown. 

To return to our habitual topic, that of ladies’ 
dress, we will speak of a new eccentricity in dress 
fabrics—a woollen stuff with a plain ground, on 
which animals’ heads are embroidered or printed ; 
for example, foxes’ heads in black on a chamois 
ground, some six inches apart. The arrange- 
ment, of course, is infinitely varied. It is a nat- 
ura! sequence of the taste which first dictated 
the wearing of animals and insects, first in all 
kinds of jewelry, brooches, ear-rings, etc., then 
bonnets adorned with huge birds’ heads, muffs 
with heads of beasts, fur boas with serpents’ 
heads, etc., etc. It is to be hoped that this fash- 
ion will stop before it reaches the limits of ab- 
surdity. 

A visit to Worth’s work-rooms permits us to 
give you information in advance concerning his 
plans for ball dresses. We say plans advisedly, 
since the opening of the fashionable season among 
us, as in London, is delayed until the end of win- 
ter, although the leading modistes do not wait 
for this to prepare their toilettes. What struck 
us most at the great dressmaker’s was the light 
and airy appearance of the dresses compared 
with what we have been in the habit of seeing 
for some years past. Instead of stiff and heavy 
draperies on the upper part of the corsage, the 
neck was cut low, and was bordered with pleated 
tulle or frilled lace, surmounted by a light edging 
set upright. Sometimes a garland of light flow- 
ers with finely cut leaves was set among the lace, 
which was charmingly effective. These low cor- 
sages, of course, were laced in the back, and were 
cut square in front, being hollowed out slightly 
in the middle. Sleeves are still very short, being 
generally nothing more than a ruffle trimmed 
with lace. Let us add that for those who do not 
like low corsages there is a great variety of square 
or rounded necks, the best being those which are 
cut square and filled in with a fichu of silk tulle, 
pleated or draped. 

Two dresses which we saw at Worth’s will give 
a good idea of the vaporous ball dresses of the 
coming season. One had an under-skirt, covered 
wherever it was visible with flounces and puffs 
of plain white tulle. Over this was a large flat 
over-skirt of tulle spangled with gold, the figures 
being close together at the bottom, so as to form 
a border five inches deep. This over-skirt crossed 
in front. In the back a long spangled train, more 
thickly covered with figures than the over-skirt, 
was pleated at the waist to a depth of six inches, 
forming two wings. The corsage @ la Vierge, 
which is much worn by young girls and youthful 
married ladies, was trimmed around the neck 
with a ruche, on which was set a garland of hon- 
eysuckles, which also edged the sleeves. Similar 
garlands adorned the edge and fronts of the over- 
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skirt. A scarf sash of white satin, which was 
tied on the left side, the ends falling on the over- 
skirt, completed this delicious toilette. 

The second dress was of white tulle. The skirt 
was entirely covered with narrow flounces four 
inches wide, box-pleated and set on in spiral fash- 
ion. The train resembled butterfiy wings, to pro- 
duce which effect it was mounted in an opening 
made the whole length of the skirt, the sides 
being rounded and turned down so as to look like 
trailing wings. The low corsage had in front a 
Swiss plastron embroidered with white beads; 
bands likewise embroidered with beads edged the 
sleeves and neck. The embroidered sash was 
fringed with beads. ‘his dress was completed 
by bouquets of pink roses on the shoulders and 
in front, and by clusters of roses on the skirt. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the indispensa- 
ble ornament for the hair is a wreath of flowers 
like those worn on the dress. The shoes must 
be of satin of the same color as the dress, with 
trimming to match, if one wishes to attain the 
height of elegance ; for instance, embroidered 
with gold for the first toilette, and with beads 
for the second, 

In conclusion we will mention an elegant wrap- 
ping—a large pelisse of plush with bayadere 
stripes of prune and wild rose; this is very close 
at the arms, and quite straight, and is trimmed 
with deep chenille fringe. The lining is of wild- 
rose plush. The effect is youthful and charming. 
The Greek corsage is much in vogue just now. 
This is an ordinary corsage cut heart-shape, with 
a pleated drapery of the material of the dress 
fastened into the left shoulder seam and under 
the left arm; this drapery is arranged in various 
ways, being crossed in front, carried behind, or 
fastened at the bottom of the back by an artistic- 
ally wrought metal clasp: made of light pliant 
wool stuffs, such as nuns’ veiling, the effect is 
charming. Emmeiine Raymonp. 








THE RISING OF THE WATERS. 
See illustration on page 13. 


HIS exquisite art picture finds its counterpart 

in all lands where rivers rise from heavy rains, 
spring floods, or divers causes, and sweep every- 
thing before them. The situation here is pitiful— 
the mother clasping her babe to her breast, while 
another child clings to her skirts, and looking 
out despairingly from her transient place of re- 
fuge for the help that may come too late to 
save her from the flood that is fast submerging 
all about her. 








(Begun in Haxgper’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 


THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtuor or “ Aut on Norurne,” “Tur Biossomine or 
an Axor,” “‘A Gotpgen Sorrow,” Eto, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE NEXT OF KIN. 


[An extract from a letter written by Mrs. Mas- 
ters, at Chesney Manor, to Colonel Masters, at 
Chundrapore, a month after the incidents related 
in the preceding chapters. ] 

“To-day Helen has been pronounced out of 
danger, and the first effect of this great relief 
is that I am able to write for you a brief account 
of what has occurred since the terrible events of 
which my last letter informed you. I shall be- 
gin with Helen herself, who was taken ill on the 
very day preceding the atrocious murder of Mr. 
Horndean, and within a few hours after Miss Mer- 
rick arrived here to confer with me upon the anon- 
ymous letter. Miss Merrick and I arrived at the 
conclusion that Helen’s illness must be the result 
of the shock of finding that Mr. Lisle was a con- 
stant visitor at Horndean, and that she might be 
exposed to the risk of meeting him. Only that 
morning she had taken so composedly the revela- 
tion of this, and the curious complication of our 
finding that the Mr. Lisle who visited at Horn- 
dean and her treacherous lover, whom the writer 
of the anonymous letter to Madame Morrison pro- 
fessed to have seen there, were two different per- 
sons, that I was quite deceived. I really thought 
her youth and the quiet, happy life she had been 
leading with us had got her over her trouble, and 
I was surprised as well as distressed by the fever- 
ish, almost frantic, way in which, a few hours la- 
ter, she clung to Miss Merrick, and seemed to yield 
at once, unresistingly, to illness. The events 
which immediately ensued—the murder of Mr. 
Horndean, the awful death of Miss Chevenix, the 
investigation here (of which I shall tell you pre- 
sently), her own critical state—were all unknown 
to. her; the brain-fever declared itself rapidly. I 
believe that she hus known all through her illness 
that Miss Merrick was with her—the most admi- 
rable and untiring nurse I ever saw; and so great 
was Miss Merrick’s influence over her that John 
and I resolved to abide by her advice in all things 
respecting Helen. A part of that advice is that 
we should not revert to the mystery of the iden- 
tity of Mr. Lisle. My brother has been told Hel- 
en’s story; Jane discovered that she urgently de- 
sired that he should know it; I am happy to say 
that he feels about it just as I do, and he entirely 
agrees with this view. The matter has lost much 
of. its importance by the change that has taken 
place at Horndean. Helen has little to fear now, 
not only because of Mr. Horndean’s death, but on 
account of another event, to which I am coming. 
Similar advice has been given us by Mr. Moore. 
Strange to say, the first wish she expressed was to 
see Mr. Moore, and he came at once. It was ne- 
cessary that she should learn the fact of Mr. Horn- 
dean’s death as soon as possible, for reasons which 
you shall hear presently. And he undertook to in- 
form her of it. Their interview was a long one. 
We were afraid of the effect, but it proved bene- 
ficial, We suppose her asking to sce Mr. Moore, 





and being so restlessly anxious about it, is to be ex- 
plained by the last impression on her mind, before 
her illness came on, having been associated with 
him, At all events it was fortunate, for he seems 
to have managed very well. She will have to 
make a good deal of effort at the earliest safe 
moment, and she is gaining strength for it more 
rapidly than we could have hoped. ‘ Let the past 
rest completely ; never recall it to her by a ques- 
tion,’ was Mr. Moore’s counsel. I objected, ‘ But 
suppose the real man to turn up—and he might 
now be very willing to try his chance with her— 
what then?’ To this Mr. Moore made the oracu- 
lar reply, ‘It would be time enough to meet that 
contingency if it arose.’ Of the anonymous com- 
munication made to Madame Morrison, Helen 
knows nothing. She is very silent, and seems 
satisfied to see that Miss Merrick is there, with- 
out asking why; she lies for hours quite still, 
and frequently asks to be left alone; this is al- 
ways yielded to, and she is, as I began by saying, 
quite out of danger. And now for my story. 

“The sensation caused here by the murder of 
Mr. Horndean has not yet subsided. The fright- 
ful charge brought by the wretched criminal 
against Miss Chevenix, and the catastrophe to 
which it led, intensified the general feeling, and 
the neighborhood is not yet free from the per- 
quisitions of newspaper reporters. As you know, 
John was present when the terrible story was 
told to the Townley Gores, and to the unhappy 
girl, who listened only to the promptings of her 
despair. He does not believe the accusation 
against Miss Chevenix, in which the murderer 
persists, nor does Mr. Lisle. John remained in 
town to assist in the dreadful task which the 
Townley Gores had to fulfill—the inquest on the 
miserable woman, and the funeral arrangements. 
The merciful verdict of ‘temporary insanity’ en- 
abled them to bury her with Mr. Horndean. The 
double funeral was a most melancholy spectacle. 
Mr. Osborne, who, as you will remember, was in 
the room when the poor girl took the poison, was 
unable to officiate. The services of a strange 
clergyman were secured. Mr, Osborne was not 
even able to be present, and I never saw John so 
much unnerved. Mr. Townley Gore came down 
to Horndean the day before the funeral; Mr. 
Lisle received him, and John went to him in the 
evening. He was quite scared and broken down, 
and gave a sad account of his wife’s state; she 
seems to have had a slight paralytic stroke. No 
wonder—to lose her brother and her friend, both 
within a few hours of each other, and in such aw- 
ful ways; and then the dreadfulness of the in- 
quest in the house! And the scandal, which she 
would think of, I fancy, very nearly as much. I 
felt very sorry for her, although she is such an 
odious woman, and although Helen, whom she 
had so wronged, was at that moment dangerously 
ill. She has had a tremendous blow, for, even if 
she has no heart, she has pride and ambition, 
and they are laid low; besides, John can not bear 
me to say she cared more for her brother’s pos- 
sessions and position than for himself. I dare 
say her grief is as profound as her mortification. 
Mr. Townley Gore—I have seen him a few times 
since—seems quite dazed by all this trouble, and 
yet there is a certain air about him which I can 
not help remarking, and which would be amusing 
if everything about this matter were not too ter- 
rible to admit of such an idea. It is an air of 
indignant surprise, as if he really could not un- 
derstand the taking of so great a liberty with him 
by Fate. He depended entirely on John and Mr. 
Lisle. Nothing can be more admirable than Mr. 
Lisle’s conduct; and he it is who really feels Mr. 
Horndean’s death. I believe they were very old 
and close friends, and there must have been some- 
thing in the young man, against whom I always 
felt a prejudice, to win such regard from one so 
frank, single-hearted, disinterested, and uncon- 
ventional. 

“The family solicitor, Mr. Simpson, of the firm 
of Simpson & Rees, to whom you sent Mr. Rhodes’s 
papers, came down to attend the funeral. The 
two coffins met at the gate of the church-yard. 
Think, dearest Arthur, of the awfulness of that, 
for the silent sleepers in them had parted, full 
of hope, only a few days before, and that very 
night they were to have gone to a great fancy 
ball, and Miss Chevenix was to have worn those 
fatal jewels. There was a tremendous crowd, 
but perfect order was kept. Mr. Townley Gore 
had to return to London on account of his wife’s 
illness, and business matters were gone into at 
once. There was no will. Mr. Horndean had 
not intended to have any marriage settlements, 
but Mr. Simpson knew what arrangements he 
meant to make afterward; they were most gen- 
erous. And now comes the pith and point of 
my story. According to the will of the late Mr. 


Horndean, the whole of the property was to go, - 


failing heirs general of his successor, to his own 
nearest of kin, or the descendants of that per- 
son. No one except the lawyers had ever taken 
the trouble to inquire who the individual, so 
little likely ever to emerge from the obscurity 
in which old Mr. Horndean’s own origin was 
wrapped, might be. But Mr. Simpson arrived at 
Horndean with all the necessary information 
ready to be produced, and when the gloomy com- 
pany, consisting of himself, Mr. Townley Gore, 
Mr. Lisle, and John, were assembled in the libra- 
ry, he startled Mr. Townley Gore by requesting 
that he would tell him what was his latest news 
of Miss Rhodes. John says the question agitated 
Mr. Townley Gore so visibly that he could not re- 
sist the conviction that since the terrible calamity 
occurred compunction has been visiting that self- 
ish and worldly man. 

“Why do you ask me?’ he said. 
she to do with our present business ?” 

“* A great deal,’ answered Mr. Simpson. ‘ When 
I wrote to you for Miss Rhodes’s address, in the 
summer, I was pursuing certain investigations, 
which I brought to a conclusion soon afterward. 
Those investigations rendered it advisable that I 
should know where Miss Rhodes was to be found 


‘What has 





in case that contingency should arise with which 
we are unhappily face to face to-day.’ 

“*What contingency? I do not understand 
ou,’ 

“«The death of Mr. Horndean without heirs. 
The estate devolves on the descendants of the 
next of kin to the Jate Mr. Horndean, who was 
the late Mr. Richard Smith, of Nottingham. Now 
this Mr. Richard Smith died twenty years ago, 
leaving one daughter; she survived him only a 
few years. That daughter was the wife of the 
late Rev. Herbert Rhodes, and she left an only 
child, Helen, who is the sole heir to the estate of 
Horndean.’ 

“Tt is all perfectly true, my dearest Arthur. 
The letters which our dear friend directed should 
be sent to England, and which you sent, are all in 
Helen’s possession. Miss Merrick knew where 
to find them; the poor child kept them in a box 
which that wicked man gave her, and we had to 
hand them over to be examined while she was 
lying between life and death, and when they did 
not know but that another next of kin would have 
to be sought for. The evidence was there, in the 
simplest, clearest form: there was no difficulty of 
any kind. The old gentleman must have seen 
Helen, in her penal days at the Townley Gores’, 
without the remotest idea that she was of his 
kindred. She steps into the estate and position 
of the brother of the odious woman who was so 
merciless to her; she will be mistress in the house 
where Mrs, Townley Gore was so fond of queen- 
ing it; the old romances are put out of counte- 
nance by so hard a fact as that Helen Rhodes is 
Miss Horndean of Horndean ! 

“Tt would not be in human nature—at least in 
Townley Gore nature—that they should not feel 
both bitterly and awkwardly about this strange 
turn-up of fortune. As a matter of fact, we do 
not know what they feel, for we have heard no- 
thing since Mr. Townley Gore went back to Lon- 
don, having expressed with the utmost propriety 
his confidence that the interests of Miss Rhodes 
were in the best hands. He looked very foolish, 
however, when on Mr. Simpson’s asking him 
whether he would wish himself to convey the im- 
portant information to his young friend at Ma- 
dame Morrison’s, John was obliged to explain 
that Miss Rhodes was no longer there, but at 
Chesney Manor. He rallied, nevertheless, like 
a true man of the world, and made a polite re- 
joinder. And then there occurred one of those 
things which intefvupt the solemnity of the most 
solemn and even tragic scenes. The irrepressi- 
ble ‘bit of an artist’ showed itself in Mr. Lisle 
through all the keenness of his distress, when 
he discovered the identity of the heiress of Horn- 
dean with our children’s pretty governess, and 
he said: ‘I only caught a glimpse of her as she 
stood at the top of the steps, full in the light, but 
I told poor Frederick that morning what a pret- 
ty girl she was. What a pity it is that he never 
saw her!’ John told this to me and Mr. Moore, 
when he came in, as a trait in Mr. Lisle that he 
liked. We have seen a good deal of Mr. Lisle; 
the children are devoted to him, and I think they 
do him good. He has a horror, as we all have, 
of the trial of Ramsden. It will take place soon. 
Helen has said literally nothing about her own 
position, except that she hopes we will allow her 
to remain with us, and that she wishes Horndean 
to be shut up for a year.” 


[The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. Masters, at Chesney Manor, to Colonel 
Masters, at Chundrapore, six months later. ] 

“If only you were here, in these beautiful 
summer et lovely this place would be! 
But you are not bre, and I want to get away from 
it, and back to dry ‘and dusty Chundrapore. Only 
the old story, but with a difference this time, be- 
cause I see my way to getting back with an easy 
mind. Helen and Jane have been talking to me 
this morning, with, 1 need hardly say, a running 
accompaniment by Mr. Lisle, and the proposal 
which Helen begs me to submit to you, with a 
request that you should ‘wire’ your answer, is, 
That she should remain here with Jane, and 
take charge of the children until after next 
Christmas, and should then remove with them to 
Horndean. We hope John will have had enough 
of mummies, cataracts, and crocodiles by that 
time, and will be induced to come home and fin- 
ish his big book at Chesney Manor. I could 
leave the children in Helen’s charge with perfect 
confidence. It seems an ideal arrangement. 
What do you say to it, my dearest Arthur? Let 
it be ‘ yes,’ and do, pray, grease your lightning in 
reply. Helen has been ever so much better and 
brighter since this plan occurred to her. She 
seems to find all her happiness in aiding that 
of other people, and her gratitude is too pro- 
found and sensitive. She has almost recovered 
her health, but a great sadness and weariness 
hung about her for a long time after her illness, 
and are, indeed, not dispelled even yet. It is re- 
markable how her likeness, physical and moral, 
to her father grows. It is pretty to see the sympa- 
thy, the sweet gravity, the total absence of any- 
thing like envy or regret, with which this dear 
girl, whose life had been so spoiled and laid 
waste, views and fosters the budding love affair 
between Jane and Frank Lisle. He goes away 
occasionally, but he is always darting back, and 
he has a general invitation here, and also to the 
rectory. I need hardly tell you that he is paint- 
ing Jane’s portrait, and really very well. He 
flatters himself that he is the soul of impartiality 
when he says to me, looking at the picture, with 
his head on one side, and his eyes shining with 
admiration: ‘No one could call her handsome. 
But what a heavenly expression! and what divine 
hair! Talk of golden locks! my dear Mrs. Mas- 
ters, nothing but that blue-black hair is worth 
painting.’ The rule that we laid down for our- 
selves at the time of Helen’s illness has been ad- 
hered to. No allusion is ever made to the past, 
and she is losing her frightened manner, and be- 
ginning to take her place with an easy, modest 








dignity that I never tire of observing. There is 
a good deal of business for her to transact, and 
Jane, who, as Frank Lisle remarks with delight, 
could govern a colony with ease, and is not to be 
made wink by all the figures that ever had to be 
totted up, assists her. If she ever mentions that 
wicked man, it is to Mr. Moore; but of this we 
have no proof; it is only a surmise. He told me 
not long ago that he was sure Helen believed the 
man to be dead, and that he shared her convic- 
tion. So, as we hope this may be true, we agree 
to believe it. She has had a very handsome monu- 
ment erected in Notley church-yard, and a beauti- 
ful window placed in the church, in memory of 
Mr. Horndean ; a second inscription on the former 
records that in that spot rests also ‘ Beatrix Chev- 
enix, his promised wife.’ One is always finding 
out traits of goodness in this dear girl, some of 
them so like her father. She has taken great 
pains to ascertain what were Mr. Horndean’s 
views and plans about the estate and his tenants 
and dependents, being resolved to carry them 
out; but he seems never to have formedany. I 
fancy he was merely careless and good-natured, 
with no sense of responsibility—one of those of 
whom it had been said, ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry; 
but....this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.’ 

“The guilt or innocence of Miss Chevenix re- 
mains an unsolved problem. No trace has been 
found of the people who passed as Colonel and 
Mrs. Ramsden, or of Mrs. Mabberley. Her dis- 
appearance is one of the ‘ bafflers,’ as Dick Swiv- 
eller would say, which mortify and exasperate the 
police. She must have had faithful confederates 
and large resources to do what it is believed she 
has done. Not that one word tending to crimi- 
nate her was elicited from Ramsden; her sudden 
disappearance, abandoning a good deal of proper- 
ty (though at the same time leaving a large amount 
of debt), is the only witness against her. On the 
other hand, the murderer persisted up to the last 
in his charges against Miss Chevenix. It was not 
until the day before his execution, when he was 
visited by Mr. Osborne, that he learned that the 
object of his vindictive hatred—for such she evi- 
dently was—was beyond his reach; and then his 
blasphemous rage was horrible to behold. Mrs. 
Townley Gore, on whom John called just before 
he left England, imparted to him a theory which 
may have some truth in it. It was that the un- 
happy girl was a tool, but not an aceomplice, of 
the gang of thieves; that she was accompanied 
on her visits to great houses by a maid who was 
in their pay (she admitted to Mrs. Townley Gore 
that her maid was engaged by Mrs. Mabberley, 
and under her control), and that the informa- 
tion and aid which Ramsden declared were sup- 
plied by her were in reality furnished by her at- 
tendant. This supposition struck John as being 
so probable that he made inquiries at Horndean 
about the maid who was there with Miss Cheve- 
nix, and ascertained that she was a Frenchwoman, 
and that her name was Delphine. This struck a 
light for Jane: the woman who waited on Helen 
at Neuilly was called Delphine. We concluded 
that it was she who had written to Madame Mor- 
rison; she who took Frank Lisle for the man 
whom poor Helen had called her husband. Then 
came the difficulty that the letter declared that 
the writer of it had seen him at Horndean, but 
Jane disposed of that at once as an exaggeration, 
the amplification of a shrewd guess, for the French 
girl who waited on Helen had never seen the man 
who calied himself Frank Lisle; her so-called 
identification of him therefore went for nothing, 
if, indeed, the letter were written by her. Ma- 
dame Morrison, having been informed of all this 
by Jane, went to Neuilly to see the concierge and 
his wife, who were, she understood, the parents 
of Helen’s attendant, and to find out something 
about her. She failed; the people were no longer 
there, and the legend concerning them in the 
neighborhood was that their daughter had mar- 
ried in England and emigrated to America, and 
that they were gone to join her there, @ /a mode 
anglaise, which was quite foreign to French ways 
and ideas, There the matter has ended, and 
the mystery remains. Whether the world be- 
lieves or does not believe that Miss Chevenix was 
guilty, one thing is certain, it does not care; and 
it has forgotten her. Mrs. Townley Gore is, I am 
told, a distressful spectacle. The slight attack 
of paralysis distorted her face only a little, but 
just enough to shake the beauty of it, and destroy 
her ‘ well-preserved’ look. When people say of 
a woman of the workd, ‘She is quite a wreck,’ they 
pass sentence; her day is done. Cold curiosity 
was the only feeling her misfortunes excited, cold 
curiosity was all she would have felt for others in 
a similar case; and I suppose people of her world 
really do regard a family in which a murder has 
taken place in something cf the light in which 
Mr. Chester puts it in Barnaby Rudge. At any 
rate, her star is waning, and her discontent is 
great. She is terribly afraid of a second attack 
of paralysis, which would probably not be slight. 
She has contemptuously rejected Helen’s gentle 
overturcs, showing an unworthy bitterness and 
mea .ness of spirit. She can not forgive Helen, 
because she has wronged her, because she is the 
possessor of Horndean, because she bears the 
name that was her brother’s. A wretched mind 
to drag about and live with! Mr. Townley Gore 
is not of her way of thinking. He would be friends 
with Helen if he dared, and she always hopes the 
time will come. She rates his worthless kindness, 
that lacked courage so completely, much too high- 
ly; but unreasonable gratitude is a fault one par- 
dons readily for its great rarity. 

“ How anxiously I shall look for your message ! 
John is at Cairo. He would meet me at Alexan- 
dria. Say ‘yes.’” 


Thus did circumstances aid Helen to keep her 
word to her false lover. She will never reveal his 
secret, and if it should be divined by one as true 
as he was false, it will be held sacred for her sake, 

THE END. 
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BALL TOILETTE.—{See Pacer 4.] 


VISITING TOILETTE.—CUT PATTERN, NO. 3168: POLONAISE, 25 CENTS; SKIRT, 20 CENTS—[Sre Pace 4.] 
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THE RISING OF THE WATERS.—[Ser Pace 11.] 
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Buy no Holiday Present without seeing Dr. Scott's 
beautifal Electric Hair and Flesh Brushes, They al- 
ways benefit the well, and marvellously cure Headaches, 
Neuralgia, Dandruff, Falling Bair, Baldness, Rheuma- 
tiem, etc. Price refunded if not’as re presented. At 
Drug and Fancy Stores.—[{ Adv.) 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In the solvent, if you must take quinine. Dissolve 
the quinine in one-half a teaspoonful of Acid Phos- 
phate, then mingle in balf a tambler of water.—[{ Adv.) 





MINNIE HAUK. 
Mr. Rixer: Academy of Music. 
Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to testify to 
the efficacy of your American Face Powder, which 
I am using with great success. 


—[{Adv.] Respectfully yours, Minnie Havg. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMEN''S. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


_ Rorat Bakine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





~ ‘Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
| N D | E N Prepared < i charm 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de ia Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 
— Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments, 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Neu- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft as velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
“~ retain a uniform warmth of 
e body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and pode American Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any ad D.C. Mall & Co., 
86 Leonard Street, N. Y¥. 


CHAS. HE. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Hou old Decoration. Send 3c. for 











Catalogue. Established 1867. ° 








_N.H. ROLLING OHAIR Oo. ates Be 3 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and anently all 
annoying urements from the e Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., Frost wf the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, East 20th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


crete Senaen om Slee end guntemen. Honse- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


100 WORSTED cross-stitch Patterns, I Borders, Cor- 
nera, Roses, Birds, Deer, Elephant, 8 Alphabets, 
&c., for 25 cta.; 4 bea er Wete. All for 10 8c, 
stampa NGALLS, Lynn, Muse, 


Lf CARDS, all new, Imported designe of Hand nd & Bon- 
quet, Gold, Silver ona others, name in fancy script 
type, 10c. CLINTON & Co., Nucth Haven, 
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C.0. GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-Skia Sacqnes and Cloaks: 
Fur-Lined Garments: 
Far Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















Orders by mail. or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 13878. 
y BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolat, 


=” Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








TILTON’S OUTLINE 


DESIGN CARDS for CHRISTMAS. 


To be painted by hand in water colors. Price, 50c. for 
each series of six cards, with Ly Ps for Painting. 
TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART ¢ ° 
Ten moist water colors and three tae ~ aJapanned 
tin box. Price, 50c. Either of the above sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by 8S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 












ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
IN WORKING, 











Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and Iiustrated 
Book of Rules for ens the same, sent on receipt of a 
8-cent o. Add 

NO NOTUCK - SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





@ HOLDEN’S New Book on 

Birds. 128 pp. ,80 Illustrations. 

Allfacts on all birds. By mail, 

cts. stamps. Price-List, 3c. 

HOLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Tiiustrated Monthly. 
Articles on Satin Starling, St. And ok Canary, 
Piping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, $12 Bird 
Market. Answers to yen gga &. 1.50a 
Year; sample, 15 ¢ 
GA. “HOLDEN, 3 $87 Sixth rans N.Y. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cc Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of ‘such articles of diet that a 
poss wae sag may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure Ny - a properly nourished frame."”— 
Civil Service Gi 

Made ani “my boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemist: 

Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


R, LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN : LB, BARS, 





’ 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 




















Mrs. THOMPSON’S 








‘The unparalleled success of 

; this Rae | addition to a 

lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and last, though by no means least, 

OVED 

wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 

their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 

whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 

NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 

out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 

of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 

ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 

with — pins and the nger of ruining of one’s 

hair is VER RY i important for every lady to consider, 

especially if she “dines her personal reg 4 and the 

opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 

(Blonde and Gray, “a Fe C.O.D., with priv- 

a, “ an i me be had ONLY of MRS. 

chal 107 State St., Chicago. Send 

pat Timotrated Catalo; ue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th | Street. 















Agents and: Buyers Wanted 
3 fine Gold and Silver Waltham 








NEW YEAR’S. 
For Descriptive Catalogue of all classes of Goods, 


address AMERICAN RCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 





4 0 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. &. I. REED & C0., Nassau, N. ¥. 


eects 





5 ALL NEW STYLE Chromo Cards, no 2alike, name 
on, 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


‘ASTORIA 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 


HOW T0 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 
plexion. Beautiful transparency, recommended by 
ag eo $1 per Box. 

d' 81 per Bx Veloutine Face Powders, 50c. 
an 


— le Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
r tle. 

Pe. M Marshall’s ae Hair Dye. No leaden hue or 
undesirable color. $1 per Box, Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 


Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance, like all ae 
er waves, made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00. Special shades extra. 

GRAY ne A SPECIALTY. 


Hand and per than at any other house. 

All goods forse ber in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of wag 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


BACK- SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE, 


Is so constructed that it 
gives a strengthening sup- 
port to the back and draws 
the shoulders back so as to 
ee the chest, throwin 

‘ the bod iH into an erect an 
Rr graceful position. Price, 
$1.50 by mail. 




















‘ Give waist 
, measure. Send for circular 
E } and illustrated price-list of 
— myqiente 
undergarments 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER & C0. 
6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


NOTICH. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS | 


With embroidered initial let- 
ters. Every handkerchief war- 
ranted pure linen. Ladies’ 
size, hemstitched, all letters, at 
. 50c. ,T5c.,and $1 each. 
Gentlemen’s size, hemmed, at 
85c. each ; hemstitched at 50c., 
T5c., and $1 each. These goods 
will be sent to any address pre- 
paid, on receipt of order and 
cash, and the money will be 
returned for any goods prov- 
ing unsatisfactory. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


‘¢The Linen Store,” 10 East 14th St., New York. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums | 


x 
and pesnem te work of . 
Al i ut . but in’ 
All Gonversati on and even wh: 


gate rete mew ann eteeein= 











Trade Mark. 





H.P. KE. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New Y: 





ern OUTTY Ere 
LEEVE BUT. 


fastest Oe cAHLE BUETONS i) 


showing them 
Lcag 
in 





























Who are COLLECTING 
S and colored Picture Cards 
for their Albums. I have 
20,000 of the most beautiful French and American to 
be found in the world. Notwoalike. 10 for 2% cts. ; 
20 for 40 cts. ; 40 for 70 cts. Also a plainer kind, ver, 
nice, however, 50 for 60 cts, But the above is foun 
to give best satisfaction to real artists, and is the kind 
selected by young men in cities to poreent their lady 
friends. Delivered to ane me! tA of oe AN 8. on ——- 
of price. w. TT, s 
onan, Marshall oa. Eedtann. 


GRAVES’ Patent Target 


GON for BOYS. 


—— 
ts 200 yards. No 


better birthda: Pte nmncd present. It lasts 
for years, and is handed — to next child 
easier than a pair of out; nts. Price, 
complete for hunting, $1.00, de ivered to any 
art of the U.§. for 25 cents extra. A fine 
‘atalogue of Scroll Saws, Roller Skates, 
Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium Goods, &c., 
&c., sent to any person who writes for it. 
These goods can be sent to ony part of the 
nionk 







U. 8. in time for Christmas or b 
ents, EDW.M. WR 
Box 31, Bremen, Marshall Co., ‘ina, 


MAKEYOUROWN| AGE 





Patterns ot BEA sent on receip eu e 
| Stamps. Every LA should learn, learn. beh 
k. Address, Mrs. Davis, Box 232 


RUG PATTERNS! (esa 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST 


























JANUARY 7, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








EAU] &) 


Grand Ale, & Oriad St, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Every Description ! 


FINE LACE GOODS. 
French Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


$1.75, $1.90, $2.00, $2.25, $2.88, $2.50, $4.00 each. 


Lace Trimmed Satin Collars, 


B0c., 69c., 89¢., $1.45 each. 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


SEAL AND OTTER SACQUES, $95.00, $115.00, $125.00, 
$135.00, $150.00, up to very finest. 


Fancy Silk Hosiery. 


SCARFS, TIES, and GENTS FURNISHING GOODS. 


KID GLOVES. 


TREFOUSSE, PH. COURVOISIER, AND BOLERO 
BRANDS. 


REAL KIDS. 


IN ALL THE PARTI TINTS. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS. 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN PRICES OF 


DECORATED BISQUES 
CARVED FATENCE, 
ENAMELLED PLAQUES, 


MARBLE CLOCKS, 
OPERA-GLASSES, &c., 
ON ACCOUNT OF 


REMOVAL. 


LE BOUTILIER & C0,, 


3 Union ee New York. 











chiefs, ‘Bachings, Co! 
cabinets as shown cu 
ONE LACE HANDKERCSIEF, Four Yards 
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Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West l4th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY, 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 


ADVERTISING CARDS. — 


Send 6c. for two beautiful sets ; 3 sets, 10c. ; 5 full sets, 
all different, 15c. Full descriptive catalogue always 
enclosed. GRANT & BROWN, Stationers, Boston. 











—Send 25c. and receive beautiful J apanese 

Advertising Cards. A. L. DUNLEVEY & 

*CO., Importers of Teas, &c. Send for 
Price-List. Agents wanted, 29 and $1 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Established 1840. 
JONES. 


WINTER AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 





Ont-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 





Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

MILLINERY. O 
DOMESTICS.9 © Unperwear. 
LINENS. 0? 05 LACES. 


JONES 





A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ome) _ 

oV oO BOYS’ SUITS. 

CO FANCY GOoDs. 
O -_ 

















x 

4 

|| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., || 

| New York City. | 

x x 
JONES 

SHOES. 0 O Curiery. 


Ch ca 
pO CROCKERY. 
et 0 oun 
FURNITURE. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. O AO REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
35 Distinct Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


IN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, MILLINERY, 
SHOES, &c. 


Upuo.stery. |) 





OUR CUSTOMERS EXTEND FROM OREGON 
TO FLORIDA AND MAINE TO TEXAS, AND ARE 
DAILY INCREASING. 


SEND FOR OUR 


Descriptive Catalogue. 


WE CONFIDENTLY ASSERT THAT YOU WILL 
SAVE MONEY BY MAKING YOUR PURCHASES 
DIRECT FROM US. 

IF YOU HAVE NEVER PURCHASED FROM 
US, GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. YOU WILL 
NOT REGRET IT. 


Mail Orders promptly and carefully filled. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


DAGHESTAN 


AND OTHER 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


A large invoice just received, which 
will be offered at 


Exceptionally Low Prices. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


Rane, Worstads, Yarns, &c., by mail at 

holesale prices. Send $1.00 for sample 

k worth at retail over $2.00, contains 10 
nots Worsteds, 5 Worsted Needles, Scratch- 
my-back, 5 sks. Emb. Silk, 1 knot Silk Floss, 
it sk. Crewel, Card Basket, 1 New Motto, 10 
Pattern Cards, 3 Colored 



















and Illustrated Catalogue. 


4 packages, $3.50. 
PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 





E ALL LIKE TO BE BEAUTIFUL. — 
Splendid washes for hair and complexion. The 
only Lotion to remove Freckles is kept by Madame 
CLAIRE, Ladies’ Private Parlor, 12 Waverley Place, 
near Broadway, New York. N.B.—Agents Wanted, 
can now +14 afortune. Address 


A GEN T RIDEOU 20., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. N.Y. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with 


SoZo 
and then, when the hair is sil? 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
ee lene a reveal oe _ rows 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical ———— and has a 4 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breat 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and Poon 
is completely | neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It ions, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 




















(Write for particulars ; mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Remarkable Invention, Handsome, Useful 
and Durable—Differs from all others. 


NO BETTER 


Wedding or Holiday Gift. 


No Tension, Bobbin or Shuttle. 
NOISELESS AS A CHURCH MOUSE. 
Easiest to Work and Fastest beyond 


comparison. 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT DANGER 
TO HEALTH. 


A novice or child can do better work 
with it than a skilled operator 
with any other 
No lady careful of health can afford to 
use any other. 
*," Money promptly returned if, after trial, pur- 
chaser is not entirely satisfied. 


— correspondence and fullest investigation in- 
vited 


WILLCOX & GIBBS §. I. CO, 


658 Broadway, New York. 


A, E. Burkhardt & Co, 
FURRIERS, 


CINCINNATI, 

WILL SEND TO APPLICATIONS AC- 
COMPANIED BY SATISFACTORY 
REFERENCES, THEIR “PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALBUM,” SHOWING THE 
LATEST PARIS MODES IN SEAL 
SKIN AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


DESIGNS FOR ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


Our Catalogue sent free on Application to 
8. W. TILTON & 00., Boston, Mass. 

















aA DIES solvent cs Per- 


ates dissolves apt uous hair,roct and aon 

in five minutes,without pain,discoloration,or 

Send2 ——— for particulars. tneW icon Cumenass. 
rion Co., 602 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE........0.-0e-eee scenes $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... .....00ccccccccccces 
HARPER'S BAZAR... 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 











Any TWO above named ..........-6.05 ceeeees 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...............+- 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ************** 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE RARE, 
One Year (52 Numbers)... .......-.+..eeeeeee 


Postage Free to all subseribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harree & Brotuxas. 





a@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail ou receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








$5 to $20 Reratazat ome: Samples worth $5 free. 








12 AWEEK. $12a day at homeeasily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Muine. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Pr- 
ven Cunninouam, F.S.A. From New Electrotype 


Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, 
Cloth, Paper Labels, Unent Ed and Gilt Tups, 
$8 00. Uniform with the New Lorary Editions of 


Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, al- 
ready published, 


IL 

MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Ilus- 
trative Lessons in Methods, aud the Science of Edu- 
cation. By N. A. Carxtss, Author of “ Primary 
Object Lessons,” “Phonic Charts,” and “Schvol 
and Family Charts.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Ill. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His Family and His 
Times, with Original Letiers and a Discourse on 
Architecture hitherto unpttblished. 1585-1723. By 
Luoy Pumtimore. With Two Illustrations. 4to, 
Paper, 20 ceuts. 

IV. 
LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


By J. Taropors 
Bent. 


lilustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Vv 

HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNIT- 
ED STATES HISTORY. From the Aboriginal 
Perivd to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Im- 
portant Events and Conspicuous Actors. By Bun- 
son J. Lossine, Author of “The Field-Book of the 
Revolution,” “* Field-Book of the War of 1812," &c. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and over 
1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $12 00, 

Vi. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST, 
Part IIL Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
to Ceylon and India, With Descriptions of Borneo, 
the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. By Tuomas 
WV. Knox, Author of “The Young Nimrods,” &c, 
Copiously Hlustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00, 
Uniform with Colonel Knox’s Boy Travellers in the 
Far East, Parts I. and IT, 

VII. 

PAUL THE MISSIONARY. By Rev. Wiittam M. 
‘Tayior, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vill. 

THE HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samuet Apams Deaxe. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
ILron Ginson. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$750. Ina Box. ‘x 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, Summer 
and Winter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Pau B. Du 
Cuaittv. With Map and 285 Lilustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 


x. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘“*GHOST." By W. L. 


Atpen, Author of “The Moral Pirates.” Illus- 
trated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Parn. 20 cents. 
A Laodicean. By Tuomas Hagpy. With Two Illus- 
trations, 20 cents. 


The Comet of a Season. By Jostrx MoCarrny. 20 cts. 


Christowell. By R. D. Buackmore. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents, 
The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuartes Ginzon, 


By D.C. 


20 cents, 


A Life’s Atonement. Murray. 20 cents. 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Pxroy Gere. 20 cents. 


Sceptre and Ring. By B. ‘H. Buxton. 


20 cents. 


2] Haueex & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





t@™ Harrre’s Catatocus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ASTHMA] Ponncronty, 


Quickly and 
Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as @ positive 


Alterative and Cure for CURED 


andD spe 
and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. F. of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
surprised at the speedy effects of’ your remedy. IJtis 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made ete easy. Inow sleep all 
night without coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 
H. P. K. PECK & €0., 
853 Broadway, New York. 


= “ETCHING ON LINEN.” 
Full particulars. Illustrated Circulars and Desi 
Free! Address F. A. WHITING, Plainfleid, N. 


66 POPULAR SONGS. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 10 CENTS. 


Containing Selections from *:Oviverrs,” ** Bites 
Taytor,” * Mascot,‘ ** Pinaror®,” ETC. Also SknTIMEN- 
TAL, Comi0, OLD Favortre. LRisu, OTOH and ErHioPiAN 
SonGs. aes is without doubt the bess collection of Songs 
for five ase eee 

an 





























rats Soneay return "mail. Address, E 
fork. 
Choice Poetical Selections for _—— 





T & CO., 10 Barclay Street, now 
300: Albums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses, and 25 p popae Songs, tall re 12c. 


postpaid. PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 


BEATEYs Organs, 2 stops, , 10 Set Reeds, only 
$90. Pianos,$125 up. Rare Holiday Inducements 
Ready. Write or call on BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
12 » *A Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 
2, popular Songs, words an’ mousfie entire, all 
for 12 cents. PATTEN & CO.,47 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Extra Fine White wooing, Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ie week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

$6 free. Address H. Hatrerr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 

SEND two 8 cent Stamps and get TWELVE FANCY 
CABDS. WHITING, 5v Nassau street, N, Y, 















HARPER’S 


BAZAR. 





VOLUME XV., NO. 1. 
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Davucuter. “Isn't it mean, mamma? Here are more Christmas Cards with writing on the backs— 
stupid compliments and things—so that we can't send them to anybody else!” 


FACETLE. 

Tornxoopy made up his mind that he was not going 
to be bossed any longer by his wife, so when he went 
home at noon he called out imperiously, “* Mrs. Top- 
noody! Mrs. Topnoody!” Mrs. T. came out of the 
kitchen with a drop of sweat on the end of her nose, 
a dish rag tied round her head, and a rolling-pin in her 
hand. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “‘ what ‘ll you have ?” 

Topnoody staggered, but braced up. “ Mrs, Top- 
noody, I want you to understand, madam”—and he 
tapped his breast dramatically—“ I am the engineer of 
this establishment.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? Well, Topnoody, I want 
you to understand that I’—and she looked dangerous 
—**I am the boiler that will blow up and sling the en- 
gineer over into the next county. Do you hear the 
steam escaping, Topnoody 2?” 

Topnoody heard it, and he meekly inquired if there 
was avy assistance he could render in the house-work, 

iremepenGiprentanan 


The following is the way an editor would put it: 
**Men may come and men may go, but Heaven defend 
us from the man who comes but never goes.” 

dmtinea i pmmennas 

A barrister once asked Lord Ellenborough, in the 
midst of a boring harangue, “Is it the pleasure of the 
Court that I should proceed with my statement ?” 

The learned judge replied: “* Pleasure, Mr. —, lias 
been out of the question for a long time, but you may 
proceed.” 

A pretty girl “ out West” told her beau that she was 
a mind-reader. ‘You don’t say so!” he exclaimed. 
“Can you read what's in my mind ?” 

“Yes;” said she, * you have it in your mind to ask 
me to be your wife, bat you're just a little scared at 
the idea.” 

Their wedding cards are out. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


IT WAS EXTRAORDINARY !| 


DucHEss’s, AND EVERY ONE—WELL, YOU SEE WHAT EVERY ONE DID. 


HERE WAS THE GREAT SIGNORA PitTI-PATTI SINGING DELICIOUSLY AT THE 


No WONDER THE SIGNOR, HER Hus- 


BAND, WAS IN SUCH ‘A RAGE; BUT THEN HE COULD NOT TELL WHAT HAD SET THEM ALL OFF, VIZ., THE 
DucuEss’s LATEST BIT OF NEAPOLITAN ODDITY—THE YAWNING Bust. 




















“Glad to see you back again, Mr. Turkey. 


Kind o’ 


left us on our Thanksgiving Dinner; hope you won't 


leave us on Christmas—” 


“In fact, I’m pretty shuah you won't!” 


Laziness grows on people. It begins in cobwebs, 
and ends in iron chains. The more business a man 
has to do, the more he is able to accomplish, for he 
learns to economize his time. 

pee 

A priest once asked a condemned criminal 
jail, “‘ What kind of a conscience have you ?’ 

“It’s as good as new,” replied the prisoner; “for I 
have never used it.” 


in a Paris 


“Jim, does your mother ever whip you ?” 

‘No; but she does a precious sight worse, though.” 
** What's that ?” 

“Why, she washes my face every morning.” 


ee OE EE SE 
Aman often stubs his toe on the threshold of success, 


OEE es ty VO 
Electricity in Franklin’s time was a wonder; now we 
make light of it. 
> 


Yes, you may find people ready enough to do the 
Samaritan without the oil and twopence. 
PL ERE 8 ERT Re 


In the Pyrenees: a guide is “‘ showing off” a remark- 
able echo to a band of tourists. “ You will observe, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he says, with rapture, ‘how 
the sound is repeated from rock to rock, from crag 
to crag, and especially how, beyond the frontier, the 
echo replies with a perfectly distinguishable Spanish 
accent.” ; 

Mile. Titine has received a basket, which she orders 
her cook to open immediately. When the lid was 
taken off, out scrambled two lively lobsters. 

“Who sent it?” asks Titine. “Is there no card, 
no letter ?” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough to guess,” replied the cook, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, “ Madame knows very 
well that M. George went shooting yesterday.” 

(Tableau: astonishment of the lobsters, 
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